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How Now, Neurypnologist? 


Milton V. Kline (Ed.) 


Hypnodynamic Psychology: An Integrative Approach to the Be- 


havior Sciences 


New York: Julian Press, 1955. Pp. xi + 367. $6.00. 


By James A. CHRISTENSON 
Los Angeles, California 


HE JACKET labels this book “A 
cornerstone book in _ scientific 
and states: “This is 
not a book about hypnosis as a phe- 
nomenon of behavior, but a book re- 
lating contemporary knowledge of hyp- 
nosis to the nature of behavior organi- 
zation.”’ There is no statement of the 
audience for whom it is intended. 

Six authors have contributed: Samuel 


’ 


hypnosis’ 


Glasner, Social Psychological Aspects of 


Hypnosis, 21% of the text; Milton V. 
Kline, Theoretical and Conceptual As- 
pects of Psychotherapy, 40%; Henry 
Guze, Basic Psychological Principles 
and Hypnosis: An Interpretation and 
Analysis, 11%; F. L. Marcuse, Animal 
Hypnosis and Psychology, 9%; Anders 
Sweetland, Experimental Psychopathol- 
ogy, 13%; André M. Weitzenhoffer, The 
Induction of Hypnosis: History and 
Methodology, 6%. There is no explicit 
editorial coordination. Bibliographies 
and indices are adequate. Binding and 
design are good, but smashed type is 
found every few pages. 

Over twenty years ago I read the 
Hull studies on hypnosis. The fact that 
stands out in my memory now is that 


they fitted a comprehensive experi- 
mental design. Here we have a set of 
theoretical essays or reviews of experi- 
ments, lacking in comparable unity, 
because none of the contributors pre- 
sents any series of experiments based on 
a single and exhaustive experimental 
approach. Each of them extracts from 
the literature experiments related to his 
particular topic, with little attempt to 
place these experiments in a theoretical 
framework or to give due attention to 
theoretical and practical gaps. Another 
difficulty is that there is here no con- 
sistency in the different conceptions of 
the nature of hypnosis, nor adequate 
assessment of the variability in results 
of investigators who differ in their ap- 
proaches to hypnosis, in their compe- 
tences at induction, in their theoretical 
preconceptions, in their abilities to set 
up definitive experimental designs and to 
detect (let alone allow for) the subtle 
variations in hypnotic states and effects. 

Finally, and this is startling to a 
clinician who has assumed that the 
older specialties in psychology must 
have achieved more coherent and sys- 
tematic points of view than those of 


clinicians, the portrayals of behavior 
‘science’ are pathetic in their inade- 
quacies. True, there is a great deal of 
specialized terminology, but, when 
translated into English, most of these 
terms seem to be but labels, attached to 
concepts in the hope that they will 
thereby fixate postulated processes and 
structures which can then become the 
bases for positive assertions. I leave the 
working through of such criticisms to 
the systematizers in the field. 

One particular sin committed by 
several of these authors is that of at- 
tempting to establish neurological and 
physiological interrelations by fiat. Thus, 
they speak of 
processes at 


“neuropsychological”’ 
every opportunity. One 
writer (Guze, p. 215) attacks the scien- 
tific point of view of Feigl, apparently 
without consideration for the fact that 
economy of explanation demands that 
the nearest relations be considered first 
before moving into peripheral areas. If 
we are to deal with behavior, it would 
seem desirable to obtain as full and 
intelligible a picture of the immediate 
dynamics as possible, before we move 
into phenomena at differing levels of 
function and description. Presumably 
some day a comprehensive theory of 
psychology will be tied in to physio- 
logical knowledge, but perhaps neither 
science can be or should be reduced to 
the other. 

Surprisingly enough, none of the 
theoretical writers demonstrates any 
basic and comprehensive understanding 
of the nature of hypnosis, despite the 
fact that all three of them have worked 
extensively with it. The most dangerous 
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error, to my mind, is the confusion be- 
tween hypnotic induction and the hyp- 
notic state itself. When they are sepa- 
rated, definitions of hypnosis as role 
playing or suggestion become semantic 
manipulations. 

With these general comments out of 
the way, it is possible to turn to discus- 
sion of the individual contributions. 


reports experiments on 
attitude change, contrasting waking 
suggestion with hypnotic suggestion. He 
was satisfied with light trances. He had 
no control for depth of hypnosis through- 
out the hypnosis nor for accidental 
hypnoses of his waking subjects. In 
reporting experiments by others on the 
effects of hypnosis on learning, he 
minimizes depth. Further, in testing 
recall, no one has undertaken to check 
differences in total recall for hypnosis- 
plus-waking-behavior against 
plus-hypnotic-performance. 


waking- 
Time 
tortion for learning is ascussed, but 
there is no mention of rej ession as a 
means for recall of mate: ‘al, despite the 
growing literature on the subject. 
Glasner considers 
hypnosis 


dis- 


antisocial use of 
quite extensively, concluding 
that it is a great risk. As his material is 
presented, the evidence is impressive. 
Analysis of the total situation and ex- 
perimental design used in the studies 
shows, however, basic inadequacies in all 
the ‘proofs’ of antisocial use which are 
reported fully enough for evaluation. 

I think it is appropriate that W. R. 
Wells’ frequently cited success in getting 
a student subject to steal a dollar from 
his overcoat pocket should be evaluated 
critically. The fact that hypnosis was 
induced against conscious resistance, 
with the explicit statement that the 
trance would be used for the performing 
of a criminal act, readily accounts for 
the subject’s performance of a ‘criminal’ 
act. Nor can the prestige of the pro- 
fessor, including trust in his judgment 
and discretion, be neglected. Neither 
may it be forgotten that the ‘crime’ was 
sponsored by a professor, so that com- 
pliant behavior might be deemed ad- 
visable as insurance against a poor 
grade. Because these factors are not 
controlled, an otherwise admirably de- 
signed experiment fails to clarify mat- 
ters. Similar considerations are neglected 
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in the other experiments where success 
was reported. 

Kline makes an interesting and ap- 
pealing case for the theory that all 
effective psychotherapy is based on the 
development of hypnotic states. He 
identifies hypnosis with transference 
(pp. 86 ff.) and makes transference the 
major basis for psychotherapy. The 
result is a gross oversimplification of the 
therapeutic situation, with or without 
hypnosis. There is a good deal of re- 
semblance between hypnotic rapport 
and transference, but it seems to me 
that at least two other factors must be 
considered: the trance and suggestion. 

Rapport is a much wider notion than 
transference, and is an attribute of the 
interindividual relationships (see my 
discussion of this matter in Le Cron’s 
Experimental Hypnosis). The hypnotic 
trance as such is a given state of aware- 
ness or concentration or both. Sugges- 
tion and other interpersonal factors are 
the raw material of social give and take. 
Of these three factors—rapport, trance, 
and suggestion—the trance alone is 
typical of hypnosis. It may develop 
without planning during psychotherapy, 
at least in borderline form. Thus, in 
psychoanalysis, the process of free asso- 
ciation is favorable to definite hypnotic 
effects. Likewise, intensive coping with 
repressed and stressful material may 
well evoke hypnotic responses, whether 
recognized or not. 


a presents a good deal of clinical 
material, most of which is already 
available. In addition, several single 
case experiments are discussed. Guze 
attempts to relate physiological, condi- 
tioning, perceptual, psychoanalytic and 
social phenomena to hypnosis on a 
purely eclectic basis. Marcuse sum- 
marizes admirably our knowledge of 
animal hypnosis. Sweetland refers to 
extant work on experimental psycho- 
pathology, and attempts to set up an 
experimental design which will permit 
valid inferences. With the reservation 
that refinements should be made in 
terms of the added factors that I have 
already mentioned, it is a promising 
basis for future experiment. Weitzen- 
hoffer has confined himself to a survey 
of inductive methods, quite fairly and 
adequately, although I should have 


preferred to see a more extensive theo- 


retical discussion, since induction is 
after all the basis for all the effects and 
experiments in the field. 


I CANNOT say that I am quite happy 
with this book. Hypnosis is without 
doubt the most subtle instrument yet 
discovered for the study of psychological 
processes. For that very reason, it must 
be assessed carefully every time it is 
used, and extremely sophisticated experi- 
mental and scientific standards must be 
applied to all discussions of the state 
itself and of its role in any study. Yet, 
in the literature as in this book, there is 
little evidence of systematic approaches 
to the nature and effects of induction, 
pre-existing states, the unconditioned 
nature of hypnosis, variations because of 
differing uses, level of description, rela- 
tion to consciousness, awareness, per- 
ception, emotion and behavior, influence 
of depth of hypnosis, social reactions of 
agent and subject, and limits of simi- 
larity of suggested, chemically induced, 
and concussive or other somatic states. 

I believe that a great deal of confusion 
in discussions of hypnosis would be 
prevented if clear distinctions were to 
be made of the major phases, states, and 
uses. At the very least, every worker 
should keep in mind the following 
separate elements: the inductive proc- 
ess, the hypnotic state per se, specific 
uses made of the given state, and the 
effects that seem linked to these ele- 
ments. In particular, it should be recog- 
nized that hypnosis and ‘the uncon- 
scious’ can not be equated, that a hyp- 
notized person is aware and has a defi- 
nite focus of awareness as long as the 
hypnosis persists, that suggestion is a 
process rather than a state, that the 
achieving of hypnosis is not the same as 
hypnosis, and above al! that there is no 
universally necessary inductive factor or 
hypnotic effect. All of these considera- 
tions precede experiment and theory. 
First of all, we need agreement on basic 
data. It is hardly necessary to remind 
readers of this review that such agree- 
ment does not exist. 
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Strategic Planning with IBM 


Herbert Hyman 


Survey Design and Analysis 


Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955. Pp. xxviii + 425. 


By Ancus CAMPBELL 
University of Michigan 


RIOR to World War II American 
psychology was largely the 
psychology of the college soph- 

omore. As long as psychologists were 
primarily concerned with psychophysio- 
logical measurements which had little 
relation to the variables on which college 
students are selected, this preoccupation 
with undergraduate subjects probably 
had no serious consequences. The de- 
velopment of interest in personality, 
values, attitudes and other personal- 
social characteristics raises questions of a 
very different character, however, and 
it has now become apparent that the 
‘culture-bound’ populations of the col- 
lege campus are far less appropriate for 
these newer areas of research than they 
were for the more traditional. 

Since the war, psychologists have 
broadened the scope of their inquiries 
quite remarkably. The campus no longer 
bounds the orbit of their interests. This 
change has been most obvious in the 
field of clinical psychology, but it is also 
evident in the work of those interested 
in social psychology. The latter develop- 
ment is largely the result of wartime 
refinement and application of the tech- 
niques of survey research, 

Survey research is a convenient term 
used to refer to that wide range of 
studies in which information is gathered 
by questionnaire or interview from some 
relatively large population or, more 
commonly, from a representative sample 
of such a population. It is by no means 
the special preserve of psychologists. In 
comparison to sociologists, psychologists 
might be said to be rather poorly in- 
formed regarding survey procedures. 
Nor is there anything about the meth- 
odology itself which places it within the 
domain of psychology, nor have the 
major survey studies concentrated on 
psychological problems. y pro- 
cedures have obvious usefulness for 
psychologists, however, and they are 
likely to come into wider use as their 


Survey 


potential becomes more fully recognized. 

Herbert Hyman is one of the group of 
psychologists who went into the survey 
agencies of the Federal government 
early in World War Il. He played a 
prominent role in the agencies with 
which he was associated during that 
period, concerning himself primarily 
with questions of survey methodology. 
Since the war he has continued his in- 
terest in survey problems and has con- 
tributed a series of important publica- 
tions regarding survey methods. There 
are very few American psychologists 
who could claim as broad an experience 
in survey research or as significant a 
contribution to that field. 


¥ yi BOOK which he has now written 
fills a very evident need in the literature 
of survey methodology. It is a sophis- 
ticated book, one which reflects through- 
out the unusual scope of the author’s 
research experience. It devotes itself 
specifically to those aspects of survey 
research which are least well handled in 
the available books on method, namely, 
study planning and the analysis of data. 
It gives almost no attention to problems 
of sampling, questionnaire construction, 
interviewing, or coding, on the argu- 
ment that these techniques are ade- 
quately treated by other authors. As a 
teacher of survey methods, this reviewer 
welcomes the volume as a valuable aid 
to the process of turning graduate 
students into trained investigators. 
The book opens with a chapter de- 
voted to consideration of the organiza- 
tional context in which surveys are 
usually done and the sponsorship under 
which they are conducted. While this 
discussion does not seem entirely ger- 
mane to the main burden of the book, it 
has interest as a treatment of the special 
kinds of problems which large-scale 
sponsored research implies. The develop- 
ment of research groups is one of the 


significant features of contemporary 
social science and, while the organiza- 
tion of such groups creates a capacity 
for research undertakings which are 
far beyond the scope of the individual 
scholar, it also introduces questions of 
interpersonal relations, communication, 
administration, and financing from which 
the individual researcher is ordinarily 
free. 

The main body of the presentation is 
organized around what the author calls 
the two “major types of surveys,” 
descriptive and explanatory, those in- 
tended primarily to provide distribu- 
tional data and those designed for the 
testing of hypotheses. He describes 
seven published studies in some detail 
as examples of these types of surveys, 
using them as case studies throughout 
the book. 

His discussion of descriptive surveys 
deals primarily with problems of study 
planning: the definition and measure- 
ment of major variables, the selection 
of the appropriate universe, the defini- 
tion of the proper reporting unit, and 
the decision as to the scope and detail of 
the inquiry. Also he gives consideration 
to questions of the interpretation of 
survey data with reference to various 
procedures of estimating their 
bility and validity. 


relia- 


While the author does not deprecate 
the value of descriptive surveys, he has 
clearly devoted his major emphasis in 
this book to the analysis of data from 
what he calls explanatory surveys. This 
seems a wholly desirable division of 
effort, since the problem of establishing 
causal relationships is certainly the most 
difficult task that the survey analyst 
faces. Unlike the laboratory psychologist 
who neatly arranges his experimental 
and control groups so that he can feel 
reasonably confident as to what stimulus 
conditions give rise to the changes he 
observes, the survey 


researcher very 
seldom has any control over the popu- 
lations he studies. Usually he has only 
a single set of data, taken at one point 
in time. Although these data may be 
very elaborate, when they are used to 
demonstrate relationships of cause and 
effect, the question of how to rule out 
alternative explanations may be any- 
thing but clear. 

Those chapters of Dr. Hyman’s book 
which deal with the interpretation of 
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‘relationships, contamination, spurious- 
ness and related problems impressed 
this reviewer as_ being particularly 
valuable. Here the author has drawn on 
a wide range of research data to illus- 
trate both effective and _ ineffective 
methods of analysis. Familiarity with 
the pitfalls he warns against and the 
procedures he recommends would not 
guarantee an analyst against improper 
imputation of cause, but it would cer- 
tainly make him wary. 

Like most good books this one also 
has its curious omissions. One wonders, 
for example, why the author gave so 
little attention to panel studies. These 
re-interview studies raise a variety of 
methodological problems which are not 
encountered in the usual cross-sectional 
study. More serious perhaps is the failure 
to consider the influence on y 
analysis which will in- 
evitably result from the imminent in- 
troduction of electronic computing 
equipment. The entire presentation of 
the book assumes first-order and second- 
order crossbreaks that can be carried out 
on a counter-sorter. The fact is, however, 
that some of the leading university and 
commercial research agencies already 
are using new equipment which makes 
possible multivariate analyses which 
would have been out of the question 
with the kind of machines Dr. Hyman 
has in mind. This phenomenal increase 
in capacity for data deduction can 
hardly fail to have a far-reaching in- 
fluence on the way researchers design 
their studies and carry out their analyses. 

It is disconcerting to discover that 
many of the “bad examples” which Dr. 
Hyman uses in his book come from what 
is probably the most widely publicized 
study reported by psychologists in the 
last ten years. Other methodological 


survey 
design and 
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offenses could have been cited from 
other well-known studies. Often they 
do not involve questions of great tech- 
nical difficulty. One gets the impression 
that the authors of these works do not 
bother to use the research sophistication 
which they undoubtedly possess, per- 
haps on the principle that a rigid ad- 
herence to methodological niceties tends 
to stifle imagination and originality. 
Granting that creativity is a scarce and 
never-to-be-too-much-cherished talent, it 
ceases to be effective when it yields 
results which competent scholars find 
unacceptable. Disciplined imagination 
need not be a contradiction in terms. A 
decent respect for the principles of good 
methodology which Dr. Hyman effec- 
tively urges in this book would become 
the best of us. 


Wise Words on Children’s 
Emotions 


Gerald Caplan (Ed.) 


Emotional Problems of Early 
Childhood 
New York: Basic Books, 1955. Pp. 
xiv + 544. $7.50. 


By CuristopH M. HEINICKE 
Hampstead Child Therapy Clinic and 
Tavistock Clinic 


S STATED in the Preface, ‘ this 
volume provides an account of 
current thinking and practice in 

the areas of prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of the emotional problems of 
children under six years of age. It is 
based upon the papers presented to the 
International Institute of Child Psychi- 
atry in Toronto in August, 1954. The 
careful planning, the high level of the 
individual papers, and the excellent 
editing no doubt all contributed towards 
making it an eminently worthwhile 
volume. Those about to convene a similar 
Congress would ke well advised to study 
this successful instance. 

The papers are organized around 
three major topics: (1) preventive aspects 
of child psychiatry; (2) the relation of 
physical and emotional factors and prob- 
lems of hospitalization; and (3) problems 
of psychosis in early childhood. Each 
major section is in turn divided into the 


presentation of clinical cases, research 
reports, and a commentary relating to 
the topic of the section. 


4 REVIEWER finds that the most 
valuable part of this book is the presenta- 
tion of clinical cases. The great range of 
therapeutic approaches highlights the 
variety of problems met and should 
provide an excellent guide to both psychi- 
atric workers and other interested 
persons. For example, in the section on 
psychosis, Dr. Nic Waal describes the 
treatment of a severely regressed non- 
verbal three-year-old child. Of special 
interest here is the use of bodily care and 
stimulation. Many other cases illustrate 
therapeutic problems involving not only 
the child, but also the significant aspects 
of his environment. Thus Dr. G. Blom 
shows how the disturbances of a five- 
year-old boy (ulcerative colitis) were 
intimately linked with the disturbances of 
his mother. A case presented by Dr. W. 
Langford illustrates how the total re- 
sources of a hospital and community can 
be used to attain the therapeutic goal. 
The ‘tender, loving care’ of a nurse was 
of crucial importance in breaking through 
the apathy of a seventeen-month-old girl 

Each of the case presentations is fol- 
lowed by an edited version of the discus- 
sion which took place following the 
presentation of the paper. By highlight- 
ing the presentation and then taking up 
certain controversial points, these discus- 
sions do much to capture the actual 
spirit of the Congress. 

Certain major themes emerge from 
these cases. Most of the therapeutic work 
is eclectic and experimental in nature. 
These ‘experiments’ were often successful 
and indicate that some progress is pos- 
sible even with highly disturbed children. 
Although constitutional, hereditary, and 
medical factors were not neglected, most 
of the papers were focused on the emo- 
tional climate in which the child had 
developed. Still another theme stresses 
the importance of prevention as part of 
any intention to treat young children. 
Dr. Caplan’s commentary on this subject 
is of special value. 

It is inevitable that case presentations 
often leave one with a I-want-to-know- 
more feeling. The reviewer regrets that 
one case was not presented in greater 
detail, and thinks a report of a five times 
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a week treatment of a young child pre- 
sented in the context of the family-child 
relationships would have been a worthy 
addition. But perhaps no such case was 
presented at Toronto. 

The general experimental tone of the 
case presentations is amplified by the 
emphasis on research. Dr. Dane Prugh 
summarizes well the general mood in 
which many of these reports are written: 
“Emphasis has been laid upon directional 
trends and associated problems... . 
Current efforts are being made to solve 
some of the methodologic and conceptual 
problems encountered to date.’’ Most of 
the researchers seem to be aware of the 
difficulties of applying traditional re- 
search techniques to clinical subject 
matter. This problem is again well 
phrased by Dr. Prugh: “The narrow 
course between the Scylla of oversimpli- 
fication and the Charybdis of overcom- 
plexity is a difficult one to steer but is an 
extremely vital one to chart.” 

In reading the contribution of Eliza- 
beth Lindemann and Ann Ross the re- 
viewer wondered whether the interaction 
process method, as developed by Bales, 
is sufficient, even when modified, to 
describe the doll play of a five-year-old. 
He feels that the experience of child 
therapy would be an additional source 
for the development of a set of diagnostic 
categories. 

In a report summarizing twenty years 
of research Dr. Lauretta Bender defines 
childhood schizophrenia “‘as a matura- 
tional lag at the embryonic level in all 
the areas which integrate biological and 
psychological behaviour. ... It is deter- 
mined before birth and hereditary factors 
appear to be important.’”’ Such a con- 
clusion, of course, bears directly on the 
difficult problem of nature versus nurture. 
In her commentary on psychosis in early 
childhood, Dr. Marian C. Putnam does 
a great deal to clarify this issue. 

While it is easy to criticize the ‘course’ 
of any particular research project, those 
who have or are about to plan a research 
program will find the experiences re- 
corded in this book of great assistance. 
Teachers in the field of mental health 
will also find the selective use of this book 
extremely helpful. 
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The Truth About the Truth 


Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger 


The Development of Academic Freedom in the United States 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xvi + 527. $5.50. 


Robert M. Maclver 
Academic Freedom in Our Time 


New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xiv + 329. $4.00. 


By Epwiy G. Borinc 
Harvard University 


HE PURSUIT of truth and knowl- 
edge is the entire purpose of the 
university. All other goals are 
secondary. The university is not pri- 
marily a purveyor of knowledge. It 
teaches, because young men and women 
pass successfully in this environment from 
adolescence to that intellectual maturity 
which civilization most needs. It plays 
its effective role in the community, not 
by inteu‘ie. or overt actions, but by 
setting up _nat standard of honesty and 
objectivity that assures a democratic 
society of justice—as witness the de- 
moralization of social integrity when a 
totalitarian government takes over and 
destroys the universities as the sanc- 
tuaries of free enquiry. 
By this semantic propaganda, defining 
a university by what it could and should 
be more than by what it usually is, 
Maclver sets the goal for his book, to 
which Hofstadter and Metzger write 
the historical introduction. The three 
collaborating authors write separately, 
with Hofstadter tracing the history of 
inchoate academic freedom through the 
collegiate period in the United States 
from the founding of Harvard to the 
emergence of Darwinism, with Metzger 
carrying the history onward through the 
university period up to the World Wars, 
and with Maclver marshaling all forces, 
as it were, on the firing line of the present. 
There is nevertheless a reason for their 
writing two books and not one or three. 
The modes of the two are different. All 
three authors want academic freedom 
more firmly established than it is in 
America, but Hofstadter and Metzger 
confine themselves to a lively exposition 
of historical facts, letting these facts 
speak for themselves to the value-systems 
of the readers, whereas Maclver regi- 
ments the values, says why academic 


freedom is good, what helps it and hinders 
it, where the fault lies when there is a 
failure, what the virtue is when the 
banker-trustees rally to the defense of 
academic freedom and flout community 
opinion (Trinity College, 1903), and 
just what are the duties of all good 
scholars and true to defend that freedom 
which is their most precious right and 
responsibility. 


i universities began in Europe. 
From Italy they spread north to France 
and England and later to Germany— 
Bologna, Paris, Oxford. In Italy the 
wealthy students so dominated the uni- 
versity that the professors were prac- 
tically their hirelings, but in Paris the 
faculty were a guild and indeed they 
themselves were the university. They 
discovered the truth when it was needed 
and brooked no interference from church 
or state. 

In those days the truth was arrived 
at by reason, and reason, requiring some 
ground from which to proceed, took off 
from established revealed truth. It hardly 
occurred to anyone then that there might 
be no basic initial authority from which 
all discovered truth can be derived. It 
was not until the eighteenth century that 
truth founded on empirical evidence 
began to compete with rational truth, 
nor until the nineteenth that science, 
getting into the universities, eventually 
shifted the whole ground of knowledge 
from initial authority to empirical evi- 
dence. While there could be issues of 
academic authority in the early history 
of the European universities, there could 
hardly be any problems of academic 
freedom, in its present sense, before the 
secularization of knowledge in the 
universities in the first half of the 
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nineteenth century and the establishment 
of the doctrine of Lehrfreiheit in the 
second half. 

America has never come anywhere near 
attaining for, its universities the freedom 
and status taken for granted in western 
Europe. Its tradition began with the 
sectarian intolerance that forced the 
resignation of Harvard’s first president 
because he believed in adult baptism 
and moved over into liberalism only 
when the pietistic Harvard president, 
Increase Mather, refused to reside in 
muddy little Cambridge, and the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts appointed the 
liberal Leverett who did not mind the 
mud (1708). After that Harvard and 
Yale and Princeton and some other in- 
stitutions led the battle for liberalism, 
reinforced by the economic argument 
that a Baptist pays as much tuition as 
a Congregationalist. 


ju REAL reason why American pro- 
fessors are eggheads and not Geheimrdéte 
begins to appear when you learn about 
the spate of college foundings in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. In 1780 
there were but eleven important colleges 
in America. By 1860 there had been 516 
new sectarian colleges founded, with a 
total 182 still in existence. The Baptists 
and Methodists had zeal and the Episco- 
palians and Unitarians had intellectual 
aspirations, but the Presbyterians, with 
both, most often won out in infiltrating 
the new colleges and getting them 
oriented toward Presbyterian truth. 
Every man wanted a college education 
for his sons, an inexpensive one, not 
far from home, that taught the right 
religious principles. The teachers were 
time-servers. They used the recitation 
method and tried not to be overwhelmed 
by the disciplinary problems which 
adolescent youth presents. Research and 
scholarship were not for them. Even with 
Yale, Princeton, Harvard, and a few 
other universities keeping the standards 
of scholarship and toleration up, it is 
hard to see how any concept of academic 
freedom was ever to emerge from this 
hodgepodge of commonplace zealotry. 
Then the big change came with the 
Darwinian theory. The forces of intel- 
lectual interaction were so complex at 
this time that it is impossible to distin- 
guish cause from effect. Darwin’s views 
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were accepted in America with an alacrity 
that surprised Darwin. Herbert Spencer 
was the controversial author and his 
books were used or banned as the warfare 
between science and religion waxed. 
Spencer said that the best knowledge is 
useful knowledge, and the scientists said 
that the surest knowledge is that which 
comes from nature by the intermedia- 
tion of the most competent investiga- 
tion. Secularization of the colleges was 
advancing. Science and the belief in 
empirical evidence were entering the 
universities more and more and gained 
status by the substitution of the elective 
system for a rigorously prescribed classi- 
cal curriculum. The Americans dis- 
covered that a German Ph.D. in this 
new academic milieu would advance a 
career, and they flocked to German uni- 
versities, 2000 of them in the peak 
decade of the 1880s, where they dis- 
covered Lehrfreiheit and the spirit of 
research and academic freedom, bringing 
these ideals back to America, adapting 
them in imperfect fashion to the very 
un-Germanic American colleges, owned 
and operated by lay governing boards 
composed largely of bankers and success- 
ful business men. 

From this turbulence of opinion and 
thought there emerged two consequences. 
The first was that the religious authori- 
tarians proved to have been routed and 
the battle won for free enquiry and for 
the supremacy of empirical evidence in 
the hands of the competently trained. 
That was a victory for academic freedom. 
But the other result was that the admin- 
istrative pattern of the American uni- 
versity was set, a faculty hired by a lay 
governing board that included many 
alumni and others successful in those 
arts that are unrelated to education. 
That was not good for academic freedom, 
though Maclver sees no plausible al- 
ternative for America. Even with a 
governing board anxious to grant the 
professor the rights within his field of 
competence, tension with the community 
always reminds the board, the faculty, 
and the community that the professor 
has after all been hired and could be 
fired by the board. 

So much for Hofstadter and Metzger, 
a book which fascinated this reviewer 
because he learned enormously from it. 
It reinforced his faith that human nature 
remains unchanged for very long periods, 


that stupidity and intolerance, and the 
bigotry that results from their combina- 
tion, were not created by the fear of Com- 
munism as a brand-new kind of social 
relation. 


7 THOSE of us who have been mem- 
bers of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors for thirty or forty 
years and have followed avidly the work- 
ings of its Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, Maclver’s book 
is less exciting. It says things better 
than such a reader could say them, and 
says them more broadly. It ekes out his 
memory and adds many new pieces of 
evidence. It clarifies issues. Best of all 
it illustrates the good academic mind 
at work. Maclver weighs the pros and 
cons of each condition that affects aca- 
demic freedom, and, when he finds in 
favor of his ideal, you feel that you have 
had an intimate glimpse of competence 
in operation, and that Maclver comes 
out where he wants to because all along 
he wanted to come out where competence 
and honest thinking led. If there be on 
the road to Damascus an anti-intellectu- 
alist whose eyes have not been opened, 
this book is the great light in which to 
bathe him. No longer will he then confuse 
the humble life-long struggle of the aca- 
demic to attain a skill that cuts through 
prejudice to come to a better, if still 
imperfect, image of the truth, no longer 
will he confuse that effort with the dis- 
ingenuous rationalization that totali- 
tarianism fosters. 

Maclver describes how the interaction 
of many self-interested splinter groups 
in America works upon the university 
when its scholars challenge a_ selfish 
interest. He shows how friction arises 
when economic, religious, or social con- 
formity feels itself threatened by intel- 
lectual progress. He deals specially and 
at length with the Communist threat 
and undertakes to specify its real and 
its delusory dangers. He elaborates on 
the paradox of trying to protect American 
youth by building a wall around certain 
ideas, while the purpose of the wall and 
the nature of the ideas it would hide are 
advertised to all youth by the vehemence 
of the controversy about building it. 
And he concludes with a section on the 
greater mission of the university as a 
national well-spring for truth, honesty, 
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and justice, a spring protected by aca- 
demic freedom—just barely protected, 
for academic freedom in America is a 
frail talisman that hangs by so slender 
a thread that the wonder is how it sur- 
vives all the battles. Perhaps there is 
more protective magic in the search for 
truth than the searchers realize. 


The Hull of Social Science 


Frank A. Logan, David L. Olm- 
sted, Burton S. Rosner, Rich- 
ard D. Schwartz, and Carl M. 
Stevens 

Behavior 
Science 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1955. Pp. x + 188. $3.00. 


Theory 


and Social 


By Donatp T. CAMPBELL 
Northwestern University 


N 1950 The Ford Foundation made 
sizable grants to a number of uni- 
versities for stimulating work in 
the “behavioral sciences.” At Yale this 
money was devoted to bringing together 
for three years a group of postdoctoral 
fellows from a variety of fields, who as 
a part of their final year prepared this 
collective effort. Represented in the 
authorship are an anthropologist-linguist, 
an economist, a sociologist, a physiologi- 
cal psychologist, and a learning psychol- 
ogist. As a center for their collective 
product they took the evaluation and 
extension of Hull’s learning theory for 
a variety of social science problems. 
In terms of rigor, competence, modesty, 
and self-criticism, this brief book sets a 
fine example for efforts toward an inte- 
grated social science. In these regards 
it compares favorably with previous 
products of Yale’s Institute of Human 
Relations and with such monstrosities as 
the Parsons and Shils Toward a General 
Theory of Action. They have faced 
honestly a series of problems that any 
system of dispositional constructs for 
social science will have to face, be they 
called expectancies, need-dispositions, 
cathectic-orientations, sentiments, or tin- 
sits. Against this line-up of problems 
their own box score of strike-outs is low. 
They present in the end no unified theory 
around which to gather proselytes. In- 


deed, while presumably any other learn- 
ing or cognition theory, put through the 
same analysis, would have fared still 
worse, the net effect of the book may be 
to cool rather than kindle the interest of 
other social scientists in Hull’s learning 
theory. Such would not be their col- 
lective intent, for some of the authors 
end up with the conviction that Hullian 
theory is the most promising core of be- 
havior theory now available in the social 
sciences. 

In the long run, their greatest con- 
tribution may well be in the battery of 
problems against which to check out any 
behavior theory. Their presentation is 
outstanding in recognizing the existence 
of alternative operational definitions for 
stimulus, and motive. Their 
discussion of the implications of the 
alternatives for extension of the theory 
into social science is excellent. They face 
Hull’s theory with unfinished business 
within its own empirical domain, as on 
the phenomena of inconsistent reinforce- 
ment and 


res ponse, 


spontaneous recovery—and 
it is this reviewer's belief that any general 
cognition theory for social science will 
have to such empirical 
puzzles. They recognize that the social 
scientist needs to operate in situations 
in which the past learning history of 
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the organism cannot be unraveled, that 
he thus faces the problem of diagnosing 
the present status of habits and acquired 
motives. While their treatment is brief 
and scattered, they discuss the utilization 
for this purpose of verbal reports, in- 
cluding attitude behavioral 
choice situations, and equilibrium analy- 
sis. They recognize that stimulus-response 
consistencies can be acquired in ways 
other than locomotor exploration and 
face the problems of thinking or non- 
locomotor problem solving and of vi- 
carious learning through observation of 
another organism’s locomotion. They 
call attention to the incomplete status 
of their theory in the realm of multiple- 
habit, multiple-motive situations. They 
discuss the 


testing, 


relevance of individual- 
organism behavior theory ‘or the group 
or societal levels of analysis. They raise 
the problems of predicting from S-R 
theory into multiple-person interactions, 
in which the responses of one become the 
stimuli and reinforcers of the behavior 
of the other. 

Most novel, and possibly most im- 
portant of the tests they apply is the 
“free behavior” situation, in which the 
organism provides its own schedule of 
activity, 


lives, for example, in the 


Skinner box. Learning theory, it turns 
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out, has surprisingly little it can say 
about this situation. The analytic units 
of trial and stimulus become confused. 
While a response is being reinforced, 
drive is at the same time being reduced, 
and the opposite effects of reward on 
drive and incentive make Hullian theory 
unable to predict even the effect of in- 
creasing the amount of the reward on 
the rate of response. In this situation, 
equilibrium ‘analyses from economics 
seem to have imuch to offer in the field of 
animal experimentation. 

Since this is an interdisciplinary effort, 
its seems appropriate to look at it over 
the shoulder of colleagues in the more 
social sciences. By and large, they will 
find it hard going, as it assumes more 
background in learning theory and re- 
search than the authors probably realize. 
Many will be offended at the ready gen- 
eralization from animal to human, and 
by the consistent use of the term organtsm 
in referring both to rats and to socialized 
human actors. The treatment of language 
will do little to placate such critics, as the 
authors jump from the learning of pho- 
nemes to the solitary individual’s em- 
ployment of implicit linguistic responses 
in thought, without any real attention to 
the role of language in social communica- 
tion or its status as a social product. 
While the book will encounter typical 
resistance to ‘psychological imperialism,’ 
it actually shows censiderable two-way 
cross-fertilization, as in the frequent 
introduction of economic concepts and 
analyses into psychological settings. A 
final and most important obstacle to its 
influence on other social sciences comes 
from its thorough-going behavioristic 
orientation. At the present time, the most 
marketable psychological theories are 
those couched in subjective, perceptual, 
cognitive, and affective terms. And the 
authors’ dissatisfaction with the details 
of the learning theory under examination 
never implies any inclination to abandon 
an objective behavioristic orientation. 


QO, THE critical side, it can be noted 
that the book introduces so many techni- 
cal issues that many are treated much 
too briefly. Citation is often missing 
where needed and is often inexcusably 
anachronistic and provincial. For ex- 
ample, the only citation for the fact of 
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changes in response level with change 
in reward is “Zeaman 1949,” and latent 
learning is accepted as a fact and given 
the sole citation of “Buxton 1940.” While 
they have felt free to wander from the 
narrow confines of Hullian theory on oc- 
casion, this has not led the authors to 
consider other learning theories: they 
make no reference to either Guthrie or 
Tolman. But these criticisms are rela- 
tively minor, in view of the book’s focus. 
On the whole, we have here a most con- 
scientious exploration in unified behavior 
theory, one with which all those in- 
terested in the problem should be fa- 
miliar. 


Training Trainers 


F. J. Roethlisberger, with the 
assistance of George F. F. Lom- 
bard and Harriet O. Ronken 


Training for Human Relations 

Boston: Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, 1954. 
Pp. xvii + 224. $2.00. 


By Jay L. Oris 
Western Reserve University 


HIS IS an interim report of a 
program for advanced training 
and research in human relations 
covering the three-year period 1951- 
1954. Its purpose is to make available 
what has been learned thus far in the 
program. The statistically-minded re- 
searcher will question many statements, 
drawn from an unstated number of ob- 
servations, of the learning behavior of a 
small sample described as not more than 
six in any one year. On the other hand, 
the student and the practitioner of hu- 
man relations will find these same state- 
ments of value in that they combine 
the report of research with conclusions 
and observations that will stimulate his 
thinking and add to his practice. 
This report is not easy to read. It is 
difficult to separate the training and 
research aspects and the general ob- 
servations of the authors from the 
specific observations that pertain to this 
study. It progresses from essay-type 
material to statements of methods, 
definitions, evaluations, and then back 
to essay-type material. It lacks the 


clarity of expression of Management and 
the Worker, but the reader will sense an 
attempt to put meaning into a training- 
and-research situation which must have 
been, and probably will continue to be, 
tremendously complex. The meaning is 
there but the reader must study hard to 
abstract it. 


W..: 1s the book all about? The 


program involved the experience of a 
small group of trainees in learning about 
the improvement of practice in human 
relations. It really involved an attempt 
to improve their own practice. The 
goals of the program seemed to be di- 
rected toward improving the competence 
of the practitioner in the field of human 
relations. It involved the training of 
persons (trainers, educators, researchers, 
etc.) who were interested in and re- 
sponsible for improving the competence 
of such human-relations practitioners as 
foremen, supervisors, stewards,  ser- 
geants, and executives. Through this 
training it was hoped that the primary 
product would be persons with skill and 
useful ways of thinking in human rela- 
tions. The design is based on observa- 
tions, assumptions, and inductions from 
experience. The authors failed to define 
the type of experience but it seems 
logical to conclude that both past ex- 
perience in human-relations training 
and experience gained from observing 
the subjects in this study are involved. 

Such questions as these comprise the 
direction the training and research took. 
(1) What combination of experience and 
formal training would best prepare 
people as practitioners of human rela- 
tions at the second level (teachers of 
practitioners)? (2) Were there certain 
basic contexts in which the skill of 
communication could best be learned? 
(3) How long would such training take 
and for what level of proficiency? (4) 
What were some of the crucial problems 
in trying to train people in human rela- 
tions? To gain answers to these questions 
the subjects or trainees experienced 
face-to-face relationships of two persons 
(the subject being one); observed the 
face-to-face relationships of people in 
small groups; and finally focused their 
attention on a leader’s capacity to re- 
spond to the feelings and ideas of others 
in such a fashion as to promote coopera- 
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tion and congenial participation in a 
common task. 

The methods of training involved the 
use of industrial field stations where 
the trainees could practice their skill in 
interviewing, observing, and communi- 
cating. The purpose in the use of such 
field stations was not to evaluate how 
things might or should be, but why 
things were the way they were. Secondly, 
the trainees met three times a week to 
discuss common problems in collecting, 
organizin~, and interpreting their data 
and observations. Third, the trainees 
observed an M.B.A. second-year class 
in human relations. Fourth, they coun- 
seled some of the students in the M.B.A. 
class. Fifth, experience in leading small 
discussion groups was provided. Finally, 
the trainees were counseled by staff 
members concerning the problems they 
encountered in their work. 


\ Va wAs learned from the mass 


of data available, the many observa- 
tions made by staff members, and the 
varied situations in which human rela- 
tions training was observed? “We 
learned that there was no one ideal 
training design, that learners cannot be 
forced to learn no matter how many 
‘good’ lessons to be learned one can cook 
up for them, that in the administration 
and not solely the design of the program, 
lay many of our training problems, and 
that we too [the staff] had to learn to 
live in a world of inconsistency, imper- 
fection, and uncertainty.” 

The program included the develop- 
ment of five contexts for the practice 
and learning of human-relations skill. 
These contexts are diagnostic, counsel- 
ing, membership (learning how to listen, 
to observe, and to talk with others), 
leadership (listening to, observing, and 
talking with others as a leader), and 
personal (learning to listen to, to recog- 
nize, and to respond to his own feelings). 

Why should the book be read? Roeth- 
lisberger points out that the trainees do 
not see, understand, or appreciate these 
phenomena in their own group as well as 
they do in groups they observe. So the 
report should be read because it is 
possible for persons interested in the 
field of human relations to observe what 
others are doing and thereby understand 
better their own work in this field. 


Group Cohesiveness: 
How to Create It 


T. T. Paterson 


Morale in War and Work 
London: Max Parrish, 1955. Pp. 
256. $3.00. 


By BERNARD J. COVNER 
Dunlap and Associates, Inc. 


HIS provocative and fascinating 
report may become as well known 
in industrial-academic circles as 
the Western Electric Hawthorne studies. 

Dr. Paterson describes a unique experi- 
ment in aircraft accident reduction con- 
ducted in the R.A.F. during World War 
II. His refreshing style and the intrinsi- 
cally interesting nature of his material 
make a presentation that reads much 
like a novel. 

The author served as an R.A.F. air 
controller at a weather-plagued airfield. 
He was ‘pitchforked’ by his commanding 
officer to reduce aircraft accidents which 
had reached an alarmingly high rate 
and failed to respond to conventional 
attempts at improvement. On the basis 
of observations of social behavior and 
analysis of accident reports, he concluded 
that the accidents were not caused by 
equipment, facilities, or skill short- 
comings. Instead, he attributed them 
to ‘carelessness’ that resulted essentially 
from a frustration of the pilots’ unsatis- 
fied need to serve their country suc- 
cessfully. The primary frustrating agent 
was the station’s weather which limited 
operations severely. The author’s ob- 
servations further suggested that the 
frustration also helped explain the 
station’s high AWOL rate, the transfer- 
request rate, and the extremely rigid 
social structure which attached tre- 
mendous importance to differences in 
job and status and was characterized by 
wide social distances between various 
occupational groups. 

To help satisfy the pilots’ need for 
achievement Paterson ingeniously con- 
ceived his notion of ‘symbolic conflict.’ 
He established the weather as ‘the 
enemy.’ Real and meaningful to all, 
it was something that the entire station 
could ‘fight.’ He then ‘touched off’ the 
fight, not by speeches, posters, or bulletin- 
board notices, but by skillful employ- 


ment of communication channels in the 
social structure. He subtly planted in 
the minds of informal group leaders an 
interest in mastering the weather and 
in learning better how to fly under ad- 
verse conditions. The idea caught on and 
spread rapidly through both ground and 
flying units. Interest in weather instruc- 
tion and the heretofore relatively un- 
used Link Flying Trainer increased sub- 
stantially. Paterson also initiated the 
idea of developing minimum standards 
of flying skill for altitude and bearing, 
and stimulated talk about ‘good’ flying 
instead of ‘safe’ flying. These changes 
precipitated friendly, cooperative inter- 
action between previously isolated 
groups. 

Accident incidence was drastically 
reduced in the ‘experimental’ squadron, 
remained unchanged in the ‘control’ 
squadron. Other effects included marked 
improvement of relations between occu- 
pational groups, and interesting changes 
in social structure, such as the reduction 
of social distance which was revealed in 
observations of behavior in the mess hall. 


EXPERIMENT was_ successfully 
replicated in several additional squadrons. 
Also, the notion of symbolic conflict was 
successfully replicated in similar experi- 
ments with frustrated airwomen who 
showed an abnormally high rate of hos- 
pital admissions for gastric upsets and 
‘nervous’ conditions, and with successful 
post-war experiments for reducing coal- 
mine accidents and absenteeism and for 
increasing productivity. 

Certain aspects of Paterson’s presenta- 
tion make it difficult to assess the relative 
importance of his use of symbolic con- 
flict and communication channels, on 
the one hand, and his use of fairly con- 
ventional training and performance rating 
techniques, on the other. He achieved 
outstanding results, and he devoted far 
more words to the former than the latter. 
This reviewer believes that the author 
has made contributions which may prove 
to be extremely significant in achieving 
intergroup cohesiveness and produc- 
tivity. Certainly there is a tremendous 
need for ideas such as Paterson presents. 
The forthcoming text in which he prom- 
ises to discuss them at greater length 
should be eagerly awaited. 
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CP SPEAKS . . 


O PSYCHOLOGISTS read books? 

Last’ month CP printed 

Graham DuShane’s editorial 

from Science, indicating that educated 
adults do not read many books—not 
often; but that, of course, said nothing 
about psychologists. Perhaps they are 
not educated. Perhaps they do read lots 
of books. Even perhaps both. CP 
thought it would be fun to find out or at 
least to pry into the matter a little way. 

CP, had, moreover, an hypothesis. It 
wanted to know why reviewers think 
that 800 words is a very short review, 
and why readers think 800 words is 
quite a long review. That’s about a 
page of CP. The hypothesis was that 
_ reviewers do not often read books. To 
say to a “VYou’d 
read this anyhow; why not write a re- 
view of it?”—may often be nonsense. 
The reviewer would not read the book 
anyhow. He would read it only because 
he had to review it and he would suffer 
through the unaccustomed exercise, 
while accumulating ideas and comment 
and objections and notes. When he was 
done he’d have so many cathexes de- 
manding release that he just could not 
bear to let them wither away on scrap 
paper. He feels compelled—like the 
ancient mariner or the neighbor at the 
back fence—to tell all, and everyone 
knows that all will not go into 800 
words. 

This hypothesis is still plausible but 
it is weakened by the discovery of huge 
individual differences in the book-read- 
ing of psychologists, a skewed spread 
with the number 0 in great favor. It is 
weakened also by the fact that CP’s 
reviewers, shocked by the current edi- 
tion of CP’s Comments to Reviewers, are 
beginning to conform to editorial de- 
mands—and beginning to 
suffer even more. Yet not quite all re- 
viewers suffer. One of them wrote in to 
CP to say that he had enjoyed greatly 
settling down to a thorough study of an 
entire book, that he thanked CP for 
the opportunity, and that he was struck 


possible reviewer: 


doubtless 
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by the reflection that this was a pleasure 
that he might even on occasion provide 
for himself without the mediation of CP. 

Now what does CP know about psy- 
chologists? Well, CP wrote to the first 
Fellow of the APA on every odd page of 
the 1955 Directory. That is 175 Fellows. 
And it had received 123 replies by the 
time it was necessary to put these words 
together. It asked each Fellow to say, 
anonymously on a post-card, how many 
professional books he had read in the 
preceding six months, and how many 
other books; and it specified three levels 
of intimacy with both the professional 
and the other books; thus: 

Read: read all through or nearly all. 

Skimmed: read, skimmed and skipped 

but know the content. 
Sampled: skimmed and_ sampled; 
clear impression of purport. 

Then each respondent was asked for his 
primary interest in terms of APA 
Divisions, the state of the U.S.A. in 
which he lived, and the date of his 
Ph.D. There 28 blank cm? for 
anonymous comment and they got used. 


were 


7 First three little tables show how 
much the total sample of 123 reads 
books. These ranges are enormous. One 
man read 80 professional books in six 
months. Another skimmed 80, and a 
third sampled 100. These chaps rival 
CP itself which, being a superorganism, 
is supposed to be beyond competition. 
But these omnivores distort the picture 
and make the means less representative 
than the medians. Of our 123 psy- 
chologists 33 had read no professional 
book in the preceding half year, 30 had 
read no other kind of book. (As for him 
who read 50 non-professional books, 
they were detective stories. He does 
not go to sleep easily.) DuShane re- 
ported that 26% of college graduates had 
not read a book in a year. Of the psy- 
chologists 28% had read no professional 
book in six months, 24% no non-pro- 
fessional book. That makes the psy- 


chologists look like college graduates, 
which they are. It takes more than 
college or psychology to create a bib- 
liophile. 

The means and the medians seem to 
show this. The psychologists do not, so 
CP thinks, approach their professional 
books with joy. They read, certainly 
when they have to, doubtless often 
without maximal compulsion, and per- 
haps sometimes with eager excitement, 
but they skim and sample more than 
they read. Is this distribution merely 
natural, that they sample the many, 
choose the best and read them? Perhaps, 
but see what they do with the non- 
professional books. There they read more 
than they skim or sample, because—is 
CP imagining things?—these ‘other’ 
books are fun. Ah, Psychology! Have 
you failed somehow to provide Utopia 
for your disciples, the Utopia where 
work is fun? There’s a fault somewhere, 
but, for the nonce, never mind. 


1. RaNGEs (N = 123) 


| | 
| Professional | 


| Other 

Read 0-80 0-50 

Skimmed 0-80 0-25 

Sam pled 0-100 0-30 
2. Means (N = 123) 

Professional | Other 

Read = 6.9 

Skimmed | 5.7 2.2 

Sampled 2.6 
3. Meprans (N = 123) 

| Professional | Other 

Read a. | 3 

Skimmed 3 0 

Sampled 4 | 0 


The breakdowns of our sample by 
geography and by date of Ph.D. show 
no significant differences. It is just as 
easy to read a book on the shore of the 
Mississippi or at the foot of Pike’s Peak 
as in Boston The presbyopic eye yields 
not on this score to emmetropic youth. 
But interest, personality, professional 
orientation, that sort of thing does make 
a difference. 
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CP asked the 123 Fellows to indicate 
the APA Division to which they felt 


primary allegiance; but for CP to break | 
the sample down by divisions gives 
groups that are too small to use. First professional | | pe 
we picked out the five largest groups: Read | 4 3 3 1 | 1 ai 
clinical (34), experimental (18), measure- Skimmed | 3 3 5 2 1 ¥ 
ment (13), social (12), and industrial Sampled 5 5 5 1 2 
(12). Comparison of these groups seemed Other | al 
to indicate something. Next we enlarged Read | 7 | 5 3 1 l ‘ 2 
them in accordance with one of the Shimmed : | ° 1 0 | 0 t aA 
five big divisions, and those combina- 
tions indicated the — something. Does CP stimulate its readers to read mind. He ought to give a dollar to the a, 
These bunchings of APA divisions are: more books or is reading it a substitute APA Building Fund. fe 
Social: both Social proper and SPSSI. for reading the books? CP has one effect And now that the secret is out, now 
General and Exper imental: General, on some readers, the opposite on others. that everyone knows about CP and 
Teaching, Experimental, Esthetics. «7 pave bought more books since CP exhibitionism, CP wants to indulge i: 
Clinical and Educational: _Develop- than in the three previous years—it’s itself with this best of all the quotes: nie 
mental, Clinical, Consulting, Edu- plot with the publishers.” “Too busy “CP is doing a wonderful job. I love its Ms 
cational, Counseling. to do more reading. That is why I like humor, its experimental approach, its ag 
Measurement: Evaluation and Meas- Cp. jf CP calls a book outstanding, I unconventionality; and yet withal it’s te 
urement. : may buy it.” “I buy two professional a scientist.” 4 
Industrial: Industrial and Business,  ponks a month, usually on the basis of So do psychologists read? Yes; more Bi i 
Military. ; : CP reviews and Basic Books sheets. I articles than books. They do read Ny 
; Table 4 shows the medians for these read CP ‘cover to cover’ and regard it books, a few of them very many books, Ne 
five classes. The first three groups are as my most valuable professional most of them very few books. Their “a 
journal.” “CP makes me want to read professional books are tough. They 
_ Rian pee rn oe more, but it is also quite satisfying, soI would rather skim them if that will do. 5 
usually let it do.” The non-professional books they read 
these fields, and the publishers would 
not keep on printing them if there were because they are attracted to them. The i, 
insufficient demand. CP expected the Y.. social, clinical and experimental psy- 


experimentalists to be article-readers, 


4. MEDIANS By FIELDs OF INTEREST 


your reviews might be a bit briefer, 


chologists read books most, both the 


not book-readers, but it guessed wrong. similar to those in the old Bulletin.” “I professional and the non-professional ‘ 

Again and again the experimentalists books. The measuring and _ industrial 

keep turning up as the keepers of the than those in CP. I prefer a survey of psychologists read both kinds of books ; 

academic tradition of scholarship. It is much less. 

these three groups that read the most — a ae Certainly CP ends this little investiga- ‘ 

non-professional books too, in the order icism.” This man is lucky. He gets tion with its principal hypothesis not ay 

social, experimental, clinical. Bete that, Psychological Abstracts, which has what demolished. Psychologists do not 

in general, these psychologists skim he wants in it and is not, CP firmly like their books so much as to read them va 

4 ’ . . . 

and sample more professional books believes, an exhibitionistic journal, he with joy and but little effort. Reading a 

then: Ging rend: but! de aot skim or gets that whether he wants it or not ook to review it is apt to be tough 

sample many of the non-professional (but he wants it), whereas, instead of ging, and the conscientious reviewer 

bene. Pucimsiones reading is werk and CP which he can do without, he can naturally wants space for every bright 

not play ‘that is what CP = aw get any one (or at least half of any one) thought he had while working so hard. Si: 
ne of the APA’s many unexhibitionistic No wonder 800 words cramp him! 

people and the inc’ stria journals simply for knowing his own —E. G. B. rf 

psychologists. They do not read so much ‘s 

either at work or at play. They are a oO ae 

practical crowd, less academic. : 

} I \ When men are brought face to face with their opponents, forced to listen and learn and mend their $ 
HE comments on the postcards are ideas, they cease to be children and savages and begin to live like civilized men. Then only is freedom 5 

interesting. The most frequent note is: 4 reality, when men may voice their opinions because they must examine their opinions. in 


“Read mostly journals, not books.” 
Some say that they wish they had more 
time for reading. Le 


—WALTER LiIPPMANN 
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Good Therapy, Poor 
Science, by a Restless 
Spirit 
Sandor. Ferenczi 


The Selected Papers of Sandor 
Ferenczi, M.D. Vol. II: Final 
Contributions to the Problems 
and Methods of Psychoanaly- 
sis 

(Edited by Michael Balint; translated 
by Eric Mosbacher and others) 
New York: Basic Books, 1955. Pp. 
447. $6.50. 


By FRANK AULD, JR. 
Yale University 


HE AUTHOR of this book said of 
himself in 1931: “I am fairly 
generally regarded as a restless 
spirit, or, as someone recently said to me 
at Oxford, the enfant terrible of psycho- 
analysis.’’ Within the covers of this book 
are the last papers that Ferenczi, the 
spirit, before he suc- 
cumbed to pernicious anemia in 1933— 
just before his sixtieth birthday 
One has a right to expect something 
unusual in the writings of one of the 


restless wrote 


giants of psychoanalysis—and Ferenczi 
by all tests is a giant. He ranks as one 
of Freud’s earliest disciples; he was a 
member of the small inner circle that 
included Abraham, Rank, Sachs, Eitin- 
gon, and Jones; and he was Freud’s 
closest friend among scientific collabo- 
rators. Indeed, Ferenczi and Freud 
together worked out many of the most 
far-reaching of psychoanalytic notions— 
so that it is hard to tell just how much 
of each idea is due to Ferenczi and how 
much to Freud. 

In a number of the papers reprinted 
here Ferenczi expresses his great ad- 
miration for Freud and Freud’s dis- 
coveries. Who has described psychiatry’s 
debt to Freud better than this: “Psy- 
chiatry, which was formerly a museum 
. of abnormalities before which we stood 
in uncomprehending amazement, has 
become through Freud’s discoveries a 
fertile field of scientific research, sus- 
ceptible of coherent comprehension’’? 

Ferenczi did depart from classical 
Freudian views in some ways. Freud 
himself, writing on the occasion of 
Ferenczi’s death, put it this way: “We 
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gathered that one problem alone ab- 
sorbed his interest. The need to heal and 
help had become imperious. Probably 
he had set himself aims that to-day are 
not to be reached with our therapeutic 
means. From affective sources, imper- 
fectly drained, he was persuaded that 
we could accomplish far more with our 
patients if we gave them enough of the 
love they had longed for in childhood.” 
In some of the most significant papers 
in this book, Ferenczi struggles with the 
problem: What role should the giving 
of love by therapist to patient play in 
psychotherapy? 

Just how far did Ferenczi go in giving 
love to his patients? One can not tell 
from the papers, but one suspects that 
he went somewhat farther than he was 
willing to say in public. He admitted 
that a time always came when the 
therapist had to frustrate the patient’s 
insatiable longings for affection. As I 
said, Ferenczi struggled with the prob- 
lem; and the reader is well repaid for 
struggling with it, too, under Ferenczi’s 
guidance. 

Alongside the highly technical dis- 
cussions of therapeutic technique in this 
book are popular papers, such as one on 
Freud’s significance to the mental 
hygiene movement, short 
papers on a great variety of clinical 
topics, and pages and pages of scraps 
and outlines which were included, one 
suspects, on the ground that anything a 
great man writes is worth preserving. In 
the clinical papers there are flashes of 
the fire that made Ferenczi (by the 
testimony of Ernest Jones) the most 
skillful of the early analysts. One can 
see here Ferenczi grappling with Rank’s 
theory of the birth trauma, bringing 
Rank’s observations into focus and mak- 
ing them understandable by Freudian 
presuppositions. One can go along with 
the author on his voyage of discovery, as 
he inquires what made Swift write 
Gulliver’s Travels. To my mind the 
Gulliver paper is outstanding, and I 
cannot but think that any clinician will 
delight in following Ferenczi’s perceptive 
discussion. 

It comes as a shock to find Ferenczi 
speaking of the neurotic’s ““mendacity” 
—years before Professor Mowrer so 
ably examined this theme. Mowrer has 
said that this neurotic mendacity demon- 
strates an underdeveloped or repressed 
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superego; therefore, a new therapeutic 
strategy, quite different from Freud’s, is 
called for. Ferenczi reached no such 
conclusion. He who wishes to compare 
Ferenczi with Mowrer is invited to 
read Ferenczi’s paper on The Problem of 
the Terminaticen of the Analysis. 

After one has feasted on these clinical 
insights, after one has read of a man 
who tamed a wild horse (be it noted, 
by applying the principles of reinforce- 
ment learning theory), after one has 
discovered in reading Ferenczi’s dis- 
cussion of the organization of the mind 
that Gordon Allport does not have a 
monopoly on the concept of hierarchical 
organization—what impression is left? 
The book as a whole does not hang 
together, but a number of outstanding 
papers in it do. They are all animated by 
Ferenczi’s warm, courageous, searching 
spirit. The papers on therapeutic prob- 
lems—especially the paper on termina- 
tion of analysis, and the papers on giving 
love to patients—deal with funda- 
mental problems. It is worth hearing 
what Ferenczi has to say about these 
matters. 

A psychologist is disappointed by one 
aspect of the book. Ferenczi has no 
satisfactory way of testing the rightness 
or wrongness of his ideas. When he says 
that obese women are fat because they 
have introjected their mothers, all he 
offers in evidence is a report of a case in 
which a woman patient simultaneously 
(a) lost weight and (6) said she felt 
freer of her mother’s influence. Yet 
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Ferenczi seems to have felt, deep down, 
that psychoanalysis ought to have a 
better scientific foundation than could 
be provided by anecdotal accounts. 
Speaking to a British analytic audience, 
he expressed the hope that the data 
gathered from the analytic situation 
could form the basis of a science in the 
same way that physical data now form 
the basis of the physical sciences. Un- 
fortunately, Dr. Ernest Jones in the 
discussion that followed Ferenczi’s talk 
expressed the view that Ferenczi had 
overemphasized the importance of meas- 
urement, and Ferenczi seemed to ac- 
cede to Jones’s views. One might wish 
that Ferenczi had stuck to his guns; for 
this reviewer believes that measurement 
is indeed an essential feature of science. 

While this book is short on scientific 
method, it is, nevertheless, well worth 
reading. Not the least value of reading 
it is meeting Ferenczi the man. He was 
himself, in some ways, a troubled man: 
it took him eighteen years to make up 
his mind to marry; he suffered much 
from hypochondriasis. At the same time, 
he was warm, outgoing, a superb clini- 
cian, an imaginative contributor to 
psychoanalysis. It is good to have this 
opportunity to meet Sandor Ferenczi 
through his writings. 


Everything Readable in 
Psychiatry 


Karl A. Menninger 


A Guide to Psychiatric Books 
(Rev. ed.) 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. 
Pp. xvi + 157. $4.75. 


By Ricwarp H. York 
Massachusetts Mental Health Center 


HIS BIBLIOGRAPHY includes ref- 

erences to the work of over 1500 

authors in psychiatry and related 
fields, approximately doubling the num- 
ber of authors cited in the 1950 edition 
of the book. Selection of titles is based 
on a broad and systematic conception of 
psychiatry. In the excellent organization 
of sections is clearly suggested the variety 
of experiences men of all times have 
communicated in social, religious, and 
biographical form. Sections indicating 
the orientations and services available 


in the specialized practices of psychiatry 
and allied professions are balanced with 
representative sources of substantial 
knowledge in the biological and social 
sciences basic to such practice. 

The first edition of this book was a 
response to the great need of teachers, 
practitioners, and students for a single- 
volume guide to the increasing body of 
psychiatric literature. In the past five 
years the rate of publication has rapidly 
advanced. Within this accumulation 
there has been a marked trend anticipated 
by the author before 1950. The em- 
pirically complex relatedness of all as- 
pects of human behavior is becoming 
more definitively represented in con- 
cepts, is more recognized and utilized 
in practice. 

This guide separates out concrete 
blocks of available information which 
can help channel the excitement or il- 
luminate the confusion that many people 
feel in practice and training as part of 
today’s trend. The intent of the author is 
that the guide should contribute to the 
integration of theory and practice, as 
well as to more effective collaboration 
of every specialist with the other spe- 
cialists. Psychiatrists, social workers, 
psychologists, nurses, neurologists, soci- 
ologists, and others all will find their 
classic and up-to-date works well repre- 
sented. 

The representativeness of selection is 
indicated in the section on Methodology 
and Philosophy of Science where the 
names of Cohen and Nagle, Einstein, 
Korzybski, and Whitehead appear with 
thirty others. The section on Psychiatric 
Therapies includes virtually all ap- 
proaches and media for group, individual, 
psychosomatic, and institutional treat- 
ment. Augustine, Freud, James, and 
Schweitzer are to be seen among the 
many authors of books in the section on 
Religion, for an historical perspective 
and sensitivity to the critical data of 
human experience are to be found in most 
sections of the book. 

The Guide provides condensed reading 
lists for psychiatric residents, general 
practitioners, and clergymen—separately. 
The list for residents is a miniature of the 
whole book and thus would serve amyone 
desiring a smaller sample of the liter- 
ature. Entries in the guide are limited 
to publications in the English language 
up to the spring of 1955. 


Psychoanalysis and 
Liberalism’s Crisis 


Erich Fromm 


The Sane Society 
New York: Rinehart, 1955. Pp. 
xiv + 370. $5.00. 


Herbert Marcuse 


Eros and Civilization: A Philo- 
sophical Inquiry Into Freud 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1955. Pp. 

xii + 277. $3.95. 


Lionel Trilling 


Freud and the Crisis of Our 
Culture 


Boston: Beacon Press, 1955. Pp. 
59. $1.00. 


By JosepH ADELSON 
Bennington College 


HESE three books, which are dis- 

similar in so many ways, share a 

common theme and a common 
attitude. The theme is a grand one, 
nothing less than the future of man in 
history; the informing attitude is one of 
disaffection with, or at the very least, 
grave reservations about the present 
status of human society. They have, 
then, one great intellectual antecedent, 
Freud’s Civilization and Its Discontents; 
and it is not too surprising to find that 
each of the authors is drawn to some 
form of dialogue with the ideas of this 
book, to celebrate, or to dispute, or to 
amplify them. 

Why this return to the terms of a 
book now nearly thirty years old? When 
we read these three writers, and then re- 
read Freud’s work, it seems not too hard 
to understand. The problem which pre- 
occupied Freud in his last years still 
haunts us: the tragic outcome of the 
conflict between human needs and the 
world’s necessities. If anything the 
problem is, for us, more obvious and 
immediate. The cataclysmic turn in 
human affairs which Freud, writing in 
1930, could see only dimly, by a remark- 
able act of prophecy, has become our 
history, the terrible recent past. 

These books, consequently, are ani- 
mated by a sense of crisis—which of 
course does not make them unique, for 
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the climate of urgency suffuses all politi- 
cal writing in our day. What does dis- 
tinguish them is the attempt to bring 
psychoanalytic constructs to the com- 
position of social and political philosophy. 
As we alk know, this undertaking has 
its conceptual hazards; it can lead to 
ingenuously incomplete ways of struc- 
turing social reality. Yet this approach 
to social issues, whatever its limitations, 
must strike us as important and neces- 
sary. It arises out of a belated recognition 
that our social thought is increasingly 
inadequate to help us interpret today’s 
world, and that this inadequacy derives, 
in no small part, from a failure to con- 
sider seriously the claims of depth psy- 
chology, which insists that men are 
neither as simple, nor as rational, nor as 
benign as we imagine them to be. 


| ea is this deficiency truer 
than in American liberalism. If I single 
out liberalism it is only because (as 
Louis Hartz and Lionel Trilling have 
demonstrated) it has been the only 
major tradition of social thought in this 
country; so, if we undertake to examine 
our social thought, we can begin only 
with liberalism. Since this is not the 
place to prepare a careful treatment of 
liberalism’s psychological assumptions, 
I have to speak generally and somewhat 
crudely. Liberalism has been motivated 
by a love of reason and by a high estimate 
of its power to solve social problems; 
but by a curious syllogistic extension 
this value seems to have resulted in the 
conviction, largely implicit, that men 
are naturally or easily rational, or can 
easily be made to become so. So liberalism 
has glossed over the irrational, disruptive 
aspects of human behavior. It is not 
merely that the liberal rhetoric, in its 
most pious forms, ablates or elides all 
that it finds offensive in human char- 
acter, for even at its coolest and most 
astute moments, liberal thought has not 
recognized the depth and complexity of 
affective experience, nor has it been 
competent to explore the social im- 
plications 

We think, for example, of liberalism’s 
failure to respond to what we know and 
suspect about the nature of aggression. 
If Freud is right. if the tendency to ag- 
gression is innate, if society must con- 
tinually find ways to check, contain and 
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transform aggression, if this is true, 
then it is a fact of the profoundest im- 
portance for social thought. We live in 
an era in which aggression has been a 
ubiquitous, overpowering datum; and 
yet (so stubbornly can thought remain 
fixed to its wishes) we find this problem 
infrequently (or only — superficially) 
examined. 

Liberalism’s failure to recognize these 
issues, let alone to explore them, has 
made it appear a perilously inappropriate 
guide to current realities. We see the 
effect of this failure in the flight of some 
intellectuals to regressive, elitist political 
beliefs, and in the withdrawal of many 
others into various styles of apathy and 
aloofness. For, when we read their 
memoirs of disenchantment, we come 
across the recurrent complaint: Liber- 
alism deceived me; it did not prepare me 
for the world I found, for the weakness 
and violence of men. 

So I think that we may read these 
three books as responses to the crisis in 
social philosophy. They are attempts, 
variously, to use the psychoanalytic 
perspective to shore up liberalism, to 
revise it, to fill the philosophical vacuum 
created by its decline. 

Lionel Trilling is very likely the 
subtlest intelligence of contemporary 
liberalism. We must read his essay (and 
it is an essay, quite brief, though pub- 
lished in hard covers) in connection 
with the wider intention of his work, 
which has been to emend and amplify 
the liberal tradition. Here he deals, in a 
marvelously chaste prose, with one aspect 
of this larger theme: the redemptive 
potentials of biology in the self’s conflict 


with an increasingly absorbent culture. 
It is an exquisite statement, necessarily 
too allusive; one wishes only that Mr. 
Trilling would develop it further. 

In Erich Fromm’s book we find that 
the crisis of liberalism is met by a recru- 
descence of its earliest and most un- 
fortunate forms. Here we have the 
categories and solutions of the nineteenth 
century: an apocalyptic tract, advising 
us to try Brook Farm and the New 
England town meeting. The critical 
vision of psychoanalysis is lost and is 
replaced by piety, indignation, exhorta- 
tion—all the rhetorical mannerisms which 
helped bring liberalism to its present 
disrepute. 

Finally, Marcuse. Here is that rarest 
of all things, a truly original book. It is 
a work of extraordinary intellectual 
power. Using Freud’s insights even more 
boldly than Freud did, it achieves a 
radical, shaking re-assessment of the 
premises of Western culture. If Marcuse 
is correct, and he may well be, liberalism, 
as we know it, is an irrelevant, merely 
palliative philosophical strategy. Be 
warned that the book is ponderous, diffi- 
cult, graceless, the kind of book one 
means to read, but having skimmed it, 
does not. But read it. 


Further Comment on Fromm 


By Lupwic IMMERGLUCK 
San Francisco State College 


GAIN IN The Sane Society we 
meet Fromm in his now familiar 
role of the critical social analyst. 

In this latest endeavor he re-addresses 
himself to the relationship between man 
and his society. The Sane Society he 
offers as an extension of his earlier writ- 
ings (particularly Escape from Freedom 
and Man for Himself), although the 
reader finds himself left with an uncom- 
fortable feeling that this latest work is 
not so much an extension as it is a repeti- 
tion of Fromm’s earlier thinking. 

The concept of man as a fabula rasa, 
whom society shapes in an almost endless 
variety, a notion implied by cultural 
relativity, is unequivocally rejected. 
Fromm views man as possessing, over 
and above his tissue needs, intrinsic 
drives to create, to love, to grow, to be 
independent, and to be free. The issue, 
then, is not how the individual adjusts to 
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society, but rather how society adjusts to 
these intrinsic human needs. 

Using this thema as a springboard, 
the author embarks upon a series of 
critical analyses of past and contem- 
porary societies. In essence, he argues 
that social structures are to be viewed 
as an historical evolution of man’s at- 
tempts to create conditions under which 
his human needs are met. Up to now 
these attempts have constituted dis- 
maying failures. Instead of serving man, 
societies have stifled him, have made him 
alienated and anxious, and have throttled 
his human potentials. Fromm places his 
targets frankly and squarely within the 
geographic boundaries of contemporary 
societies and nations and sets his sights 
at both sides of the iron curtain. Neither 
western capitalism nor eastern com- 
munism approach the fulfillment of 
human needs; in different ways both 
instill distorted values and, above all, 
robotize the individual. And, since mental 
health is not to be regarded in relativistic 
terms (in terms of the individual’s suc- 
cessful adjustment to the demands of a 
particular society) but rather on the 
basis of being able to express his human 
needs, no society has as yet led to true 
sanity. 


The present volume is an ambitious 
undertaking. The author freely steps out 
of his role as psychologist and speaks, 
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often with unabashed assurance, as an 
historian, anthropologist, economist, 
biologist, theologist, and politician! On 
the surface this mobility may be regarded 
as an admirable breadth, but it must be 
remembered that such versatility can 
come close to dilettantism. As a matter 
of fact, serious scholars in these enumer- 
ated disciplines might easily shudder at 
the freedom and sweep with which 
Fromm selects, cites, and interprets 
source data. Nonetheless he does indeed 
succeed in telling a compelling story. 
It is in this role of the social critic that 
he is at his best. 

Fromm has amply demonstrated his 
critical skills before, and the present 
volume continues to reveal his sensitive 
and penetrating perceptions of the social 
scene. He is sophisticated, incisive, and 
often convincing, but he is not content 
to analyze and to describe. He proceeds 
always to prescribe. And it is here that 
he parts ways with the bulk of the social 
scientists for whom prescribing is a 
temptation to be resolutely avoided. 
Having perused Fromm’s prescription 
for the good society, this reviewer has to 
confess that this hesitancy on part of 
scientists appears to him quite justified. 
It would be impossible and, at any rate, 
unfair to the author to attempt, within 
the framework of a brief review, to 
convey in any detail the characteristics 
of his proposed utopia. Let it suffice to 
recite his own label for it: humanistic 
communitarian socialism, In essence, it is 
a society free of false values and af- 
fording man an opportunity to exercise 
his basic urgings for love, freedom, 
reason, and creativity. 

Although it is difficult to take issue 
with Fromm’s ultimate human goals 
(for who could argue against love and 
freedom?), we are still left in the dark as 
to the specific means by which these goals 
might be attained. Nor are we favored 
with information regarding the way 
conflicting values would be resolved or, 
say, with divergent definitions of free- 
dom. Notwithstanding the author’s 
earnest and sophisticated attempts to 
offer a solution to man’s social dilemma, 
his formulations still bear a sloganistic 
taint and tend to have a cliché-like 
quality. It is in this aspect of prescribing 
that Fromm has, perhaps inevitably so, 
joined a large company of his dignified 
and often even wise predecessors. 


Now as to the general tenor of the 
book. In sharp contrast to the typical 
modern social scientist, Fromm seems to 
abandon with ease the accepted form 
of scientific conceptualization. One 
searches in vain, for example, for state- 
ments cautioning the reader that the 
presented concepts are tentative, specu- 
lative, or that they but represent hy- 
potheses. On the other hand, sweeping 
pronunciamentos Fromm offers with 
disarming certitude. Certainly there 
should be opportunity in any field of 
inquiry for speculation and armchair 
thinking, and in that spirit the present 
book has, without doubt, a great deal to 
say and is most provocative. This re- 
viewer, nevertheless, is left with the 
impression that, had the author exercised 
at least some measure of customary 
scientific humility, his message would 
fall on a great many more receptive ears 
among behavioral scientists. 


Further Comment on 
Marcuse 


By Jerome L. SINGER 
Ardsley, New York 


HAT Trilling has called the 

“grim poetry” of Freud’s later 

metapsychology with its inter- 
weaving of Eros, Thanatos, reality, 
repression, and primal horde guilt in 
the formation of civilization represents a 
formidable, if somber-hued, philosophy 
of man and society. The reaches and 
limits of Freud’s final formulations are 
explored in a most remarkable and diff- 
cult monograph, Eros and Civilization by 
Dr. Marcuse, a political scientist and 
Hegelian scholar. Freud’s view of mature 
man and of civilization is involved in 
his characteristic dialectic: arousal of 
instinct but repression because of reality 
demands, failure of repression, and 
synthesis in the form of sublimation 
through modification and aim-inhibition, 
symptom formation, or, phylogenetically, 
development of cultural institutions. 
As Marcuse puts it (pp. 17-18), ““What- 
ever liberty exists in the realm of the 
developed consciousness and in the world 
it has created is only derivative, com- 
promised freedom, gained at the expense 
of the full satisfaction of needs. And in 
so far as the full satisfaction of needs is 
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happiness, freedom in civilization is es- 
sentially antagonistic to happiness: it 
involves the repressive modification 
(sublimation) of happiness.”’ 

If this formulation is correct, can man- 
kind hope for progress to a life where 
work and joy are one and freedom and 
necessity are united? Freud despaired of 
such a possibility, but Marcuse, by a 
tortuous route through European phi- 
losophy and aesthetics, seeks to demon- 
strate that the seeds of social progress 
are contained within Freud’s own system. 
While disclaiming Utopian aims the 
author develops his thesis to the logical 
that social change may 
eventually free the instinctual life and 


possibility 


lead to the erotizing of personality and 
of human relationships and work. 


is the way Marcuse offers many 
cogent criticisms of the oversimplified 
optimism of neo-Freudian ‘revisionists’ 
like Horney, Sullivan, and Fromm, point- 
ing particularly to the fact that their 
criteria for the sanity of individuals and 
societies are derived from values which 
are products of the very culture they 
seek to diagnose. That this often seems 
the case must be admitted, but Marcuse 
does not evaluate sufficiently the neo- 
Freudians’ rejection of the libido theory 
on grounds of philosophical and scientific 
disagreement, rooted variously in existen- 
tialism and in the philosophy and 
sociology of Dewey and Mead. 
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Marcuse’s work and Fromm’s The 
Sane Society both represent interesting 
attempts to evaluate the nature of man’s 
‘alienation’ in contemporary society. 
If we ignore Fromm’s superiority in 
style and communicability, the books 
have many similarities. Marcuse’s sys- 
tem, based on the all-encompassing 
explanatory power of Freud’s dialectic, 
seems tighter yet somehow removed 
from the rich concreteness of human 
interaction which emerges more clearly 
in Fromm’s work. For psychologists 
trained in traditions of experimentation 
and operationism Marcuse’s far-reaching 
elaboration and ultimate integration of 
Eros and Thanatos may seem like an 
intriguing flight of as-if fantasy. Yet 
those willing to read and reread Marcuse’s 
complex prose will find much here that 
disturbs complacency while affording 
the pleasure of contact with a humanism 
and philosophical breadth rarely en- 
countered in current psychoanalytic 
writing. 


cnted—A System for 
Industrial Psychology 


Milton L. Blum 


Industrial Psychology and Its 
Social Foundations (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1956. Pp. xvi + 612. $6.00. 


By Leon L. THomas 
Dunlap and Associates, Inc. 


s Irs title indicates, this book is 

a revision of Blum’s first edi- 

tion published in 1949. There- 

fore, the first legitimate question is 
whether or not the revision has resulted 
in improvement. It has. There is im- 
provement over the original version in 
three important ways. First, there has 
been a considered attempt to include 
the more important and _ interesting 
results of the recent work in the field. 


Secondly, Dr. Blum and his publishers 


have done an excellent job of making 
this an attractive, readable volume. 
Photographs, cartoons, type face, and 
lively composition are skillfully com- 
bined to make this a book that will be 
read and enjoyed. Thirdly, Blum has 


recognized the need for a more sys- 
tematic presentation. 


is introduced in the 
following manner. In _ oversimplified 
argument, Blum begins with the declara- 
tion that the goal of industrial psy- 
chology should be the satisfaction of 
man in his work situation, a goal that 
can be reached only to the extent that 
industrial democracy is achieved. Since 
democracy comes with understanding 
and understanding with factual knowl- 
edge, and since facts result from the 
rigorous application of the scientific 
method, the industrial psychologist has 
his raison d’étre. His task is one of get- 
ting the facts and working for the in- 
stitution of democratic principles into 
the industrial scene. 

This argument is not so fallacious as 
the paraphrasing might imply; it is 
merely incomplete. One is left to wonder, 
or perhaps to remember with a wry 
inner smile, what happens when demo- 
cratic principles are introduced into 
situations that are not yet ready for 
them. The answer is that the business 
goes ‘bust.’ The author realizes this fact 
too, both in his own consulting activi- 
ties where many concerns have profited 
greatly from his fine hand and in the 
succeeding sections of the book where he 
talks of resistance to change and of the 
cultivation of productive attitudes. One 
could wish, however, that he would get 
his readers off to a more ‘complete’ 
start. 

Blum arrays his information behind 
six banners: Prelude, Understanding the 
Employee, Understanding the Employer, 
Problems Related to Work, Product Dis- 
tribution, and a Summary and Integra- 
tion which is long on summary but short 
on integration, about half of the book 
thus being devoted to understanding and 
about half to techniques that have and 
can be used by the industrial psychologist 
to gather facts in various problem areas. 
This reviewer gets the impression, how- 
ever, that the organization followed 
rather than preceded the collection of the 
information presented, a reversal of 
order that constitutes, unfortunately, 
a problem common to most texts designed 
to introduce a reader to a broad subject. 
The arrangement of a text is especially 
problematic when the field has as many 
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diverse and as poorly documented areas 
of specialization as industrial 
psychology. 


does 


a THE author of an introductory text 
takes as his objective the provision of an 
orientation, a frame of reference, a foun- 
dation upon which to build with further 
study, he faces the task of attempting 
to cover all areas. If, on the other hand, 
he ignores significant portions of the 
field, his book is not likely to be used as 
an introductory text. Blum has accepted 
this challenge and has something to say 
on almost every subject. He is, however, 
but one man, a person of many talents 
with a variety of work experiences but, 
nevertheless, one man. Since it is im- 
possible for the same person to have ex- 
tensive work experience in all areas of 
this field, he must fall back on what is 
available of the published materials in 
the areas that he knows less well. With 
many of the areas of industrial psy- 
chology so poorly documented, the 
author without direct experience is 
bound to get misimpressions from what 
information is available. The result is, 
of course, uneven coverage, and some 
practitioners may flinch 
when they see the treatment of their 
own special areas. So did the present 
writer when he read, “Human Engineer- 
ing is the psychologists’ extension of 
time and motion studies.” That section 
contrasts with the excellent sections on 
motivation, attitudes, and morale, and 
with the section on leadership which is 
followed by one of the most usable 
bibliographies this reader has seen in an 
introductory text in this field. 

Some other authors of introductory 
texts, less courageous perhaps, have 
handled this problem differently. One 
states flatly that he can not cover all 
areas equally well and proceeds to deal 
with the ones he does know in detail. 
Others have collected the writings of 
specialists between one set of covers. 
In the one case there is a problem of 
misimpression as a result of omission, 
whereas the other produces a collection 
rather than a systematic treatment. 

In addition to uneven coverage this 
situation usually results in ‘technique- 
centered’ as opposed to a ‘problem- 
centered’ organization. Here again, the 
authors of the introductory texts meet 


experienced 


on the ground of a common problem; 
Bellows, Ghiselli and Brown, Harrell, 
Tiffin, as well as Blum. Blum has made, 
it appears, a more valiant attempt at a 
solution than most, but still more mortar 
is needed to cement the loosely con- 
nected bricks, varying in size, into a true 
foundation. Perhaps if more attention 
were given to determining what the 
critical problems of industrial psychology 
are, a step would be made in the right 
direction. Available information could 
then be gathered in a context, for, just as 
precious gems need the proper mounting 
to show them off, so facts need a frame 
of reference if they are to comprise a 
meaningful whole. 

Gardner Murphy was once heard to 
ask the question, “Is industrial psy- 
chology a continent or a collection of 
islands?” The question is still pertinent. 
Islands, of course, may ultimately be 
connected, but we realize after reading 
this work that the seas must recede even 
further before the new continent emerges 
whole. 


Modern Sciences’ Omnibus 


James R. Newman (Ed.) 

What is Science? Twelve Emi- 
nent Scientists and Philoso- 
phers Explain Their Various 
Fields to the Layman 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 

1955. Pp. viii + 493. $4.95. 


By HERBERT FEIGL 
Minnesota Center for Philosophy of 
Science 


WELVE outstanding scholars con- 

tributed freshly written essays to 

this survey of the development, 
methods, results, and open problems of 
science. In the opening essay, Science 
and Human Life, Bertrand Russell issues 
another of his stern reminders regarding 
the uses and misuses of scientific knowl- 
edge, pointing out the crucial and pre- 
carious role of applying science toward 
the detriment or the betterment of 
human welfare. All of the other essays 
in the volume, except for occasional 
passages in a few of them, do not deal 


with the practical issues of science and 
society, but are primarily devoted to 
explain and illustrate the procedures 
and the achievements in the fields of pure 
fundamental science: Mathematics and 
Logic (E. T. Whittaker), Astronomy and 
Cosmology (H. Bondi), Physics (E. U. 
Condon), Chemistry (J. Read), Bio- 
chemistry (E. Baldwin), Biology (W. C. 
Allee), Evolution and Genetics (J. 
Huxley), Psychology (E. G. Boring), 
Anthropology (C. Kluckhohn), Psycho- 
analysis (E. Fromm), Science as Fore- 
sight (J. Bronowski). 


ae essays, notably those of 
Whittaker, Read, Boring, skillfully com- 
bine historical sketches with summaries 
of the present status of their disciplines, 
Whittaker’s rapid-fire survey sum- 
marizes some of the highlights of classical 
mathematics, Euclidean and _non- 
Euclidean geometry, topology, general 
relativity, probability, statistics, sym- 
bolic logic, and philosophical foundations 
of mathematics. Though a veritable 
tour de force in compression, it is, never- 
theless, useful as a first introduction. 
Bondi conveys in a lively manner the 
intellectual adventure of contemporary 
astrophysics and cosmology. He makes 
explicit the reasoning that underlies the 
vastly extrapolative hypotheses of the 
‘expanding’ as well as of the ‘steady state’ 
universe. Condon, in a remarkably lucid 
but compact account of the rise of modern 
physics, manages to introduce his readers 
to many important aspects of relativistic, 
atomic and quantum physics. Read’s 
survey of chemistry is amazingly suc- 
cessful in tracing the development of the 
major lines of chemical discoveries and 
theories. The articles on biochemistry 
(by Baldwin) and on evolution and 
genetics (by Huxley) are gems of popu- 
larization. The one on biology by the 
late W. C. Allee, somewhat more ram- 
bling, deals especially engagingly with 
the facts and problems of ecology. 

The last four articles in the book are 
closest to the interests of psychologists. 
Kluckhohn (aided by S. L. Washburn 
in a brief section on human evolution) 
deals perspicaciously with the biological 
and the cultural-linguistic aspects of 
Homo sapiens, and concludes with some 
highly suggestive remarks on the uses of 
anthropology. Boring’s masterful essay 
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presents a miniature history of psy- 
chology from Fechner down to our days. 
Vignettes of important developments, 
such as of psychophysics, introspec- 
tionism, the psychology of learning, 
behaviorism, psychometrics, and psycho- 
analysis, are sketched against their social 
and ideological backgrounds. The story 
of psychoanalysis and some of the neo- 
Freudian movements (including his own 
point of view) is told very clearly and 
instructively by Erich Fromm. One 
might wish for a more explicit treatment 
of the validity of psychoanalytic inter- 
pretations—the sort of thing Bondi does 
so well for astrophysics. Bronowski’s 
essay contains a fascinating discussion of 
the recent results of cybernetics, informa- 
tion theory, and game theory with 
applications to the logic of scientific in- 
duction and theory construction. He 
concludes that no machine could dupli- 
cate the creative-constructive activities 
of the intellect in the formation of 
scientific theories, but he shows that 
machines can do everything else. 

Unquestionably Mr. Newman has 
produced a book of great value to the 
educated ‘general reader.’ Brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the contributors, 
some (like Condon’s) of great public 
significance, precede the articles. The 
book is well done up and contains a useful 
index. In view of the necessary compres- 
sion, no essay in the collection aimed at, 
let alone achieved, anything like a com- 
plete summary of its field. Nevertheless, 
the book offers much more than a menu 
of ‘appetizers.’ Scientists will find it 
most worthwhile, probably in the parts 
dealing with fields outside their own 
specialization. Mr. Newman, perhaps 
wisely, has not tried to provide a synthe- 
sis of the various contributions. There 
are, in several articles, suggestive hints 
as to the place of the particular domain 
within the total field of the ‘united’ (or, 
rather, uniting) sciences. It may be re- 
gretted that—outside of the significant 
passages in Bronowski’s essay—no ex- 
plicit treatment of the logic, methodology, 
and philosophy of science was included. 
Bertrand Russell, now preoccupied with 
the social implications of science, has 
for a long time stimulated the growth of 
the logic of science, and it would have 
been distinctly worthwhile to solicit an 
essay in this field from one of his younger 
intellectual offspring. 
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Psychosomatic Dubiety 
Max Hamilton 


Psychosomatics 
New York: John Wiley, 1955. Pp. 
xii + 225. 
By HENRY WEINBERG 
Boston University 


His little volume is unusual in 

that it covers so much in so few 

pages. The author gives us a 
succinct though full account of the 
various research hypotheses in the realm 
of psychosomatic disorders. He does not 
mean this to be a source book of research 
findings (like Dunbar’s Emotions and 
Bodily Changes) but a critical evaluation 
of the methodology and results of repre- 
sentative researches of various schools 
and approaches. Here lies the main 
strength of this book. At times, however, 
the author’s selectivity within an area, 
as well as his criticalness, give the impres- 
sion there is little good psychosomatic 
research, particularly from the psycho- 
analytic school. 

Pointing out some of the prevalent 
definitions of psychosomatics, Dr. Hamil- 
ton refuses to be bound by any. Nor 
is he favorably impressed with the con- 
cern of some to look for a specific person- 
ality or personality-conflict for every 
disorder. His approach is more global 
and clearly opposed to the tendency 
to separate emotions from behavior, after 
the manner of faculty psychology with 
its separation of affective, cognitive and 
conative elements. ““The ‘emotions’ can 
no more be separated from the behavior 
of the person who is experiencing them 
than the inside of a cake can be separated 
from the outside.” 


with early Cannon-Bard 
emergency theory, the author points to 
the increasing complexity of any present- 
day theory, particularly as we are faced 
with the need for understanding the con- 
tribution of the endocrines in prolonged 
emotional reactions. At the same time, 
he insists that we must not underempha- 
size some of the present-day efforts to 
distinguish on a physiological level the 
different emotional responses now de- 
fined only psychologically. The im- 
portance of learning in the development 


of emotional reactions on any level and 
the role of consciousness and the role 
of the higher, cortical functions suggest 
the direction future research must take. 
The author implies that perhaps in this 
way we may be able to fit the findings of 
psychology into a larger framework, such 
as that suggested by Selye’s work. 

Having pointed out the complexity of 
emotional functioning, Hamilton spends 
the next 200 pages or so in showing, by 
use of specific examples, the narrowness 
of research efforts to date, as well as how 
contradictory are the findings of different 
investigations in the same area. It is 
unusual and gratifying to find a book on 
psychosomatics written by a medical 
man so sophisticated in research design 
and statistics. At times he seems to select 
examples not so much on the basis of 
what was found but more to point up 
examples of poor design. In each such 
instance he has made his own statistical 
tests, comparing his findings with those 
of the investigators. |One’s immediate 
reaction is to be provoked at what seems 
to be a selection of “horrible examples’ 
but when the reader tries to think of 
‘good’ research studies available in the 
literature, he soon realizes how difficult 
is this job.] 


A. TIMES, nevertheless, the author’s 
enthusiasm for performing statistical 
tests gets out of bounds, causing the 
reader to lose sight of the general frame- 
work within which the study was done. 
Hamilton is particularly deprecatory in 
his treatment of research based on the 
hypothesis of ‘specificity,’ pointing out 
that the similarities among the person- 
ality profiles developed for the various 
psychosomatic disorders are greater than 
the differences. For example, all patients 
with psychosomatic disorders are said 
to show obsessive features, thus making 
this trait non-discriminating. Perhaps, 
suggests the author, we should look for 
differences in what the different patients 
are obsessive about. As a coup de grice 
to ‘profile research’ he presents the find- 
ings of Gildea in comparing the traits of 
personality associated with the different 
psychosomatic disorders with those in 
individuals with warts. By quantifying 
the original pluses and minuses and 
calculating the various intercorrelations, 
Hamilton finds a high degree of trait 
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similarity among all the disorders, and 
even with the warts. 

Having gotten into the spirit of the 
thing by now, this reviewer tried to dup- 
licate the correlations, but failed. Neither 
alone nor with the aid of statistical ex- 
perts could he figure out the methods by 
which the author might have obtained 
such high correlations in analyzing this 
particular study. Perhaps Dr. Hamilton 
has some special statistics at hand, but 
even by unaided inspection things seem 
less black in this specific case than Dr. 
Hamilton paints them. 


Interests and Job 
Adjustment 


John G. Darley and Theda 
Hagenah 


Vocational Interest Measure- 
ment: Theory and Practice 
Minneapolis: University of Minne- 

sota Press, 1955. Pp. 279. $5.00. 


By LAWRENCE H. STEWART 
University of California 


HE PURPOSE of the monograph, 
according to the senior author, 
was to revise and extend his earlier 
monograph, Clerical Aspects and Inter- 
pretation of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. The present volume has, however, 
been enlarged so greatly that the reader 
will recognize little of the material as 
having been treated before. 
In the summary the authors restated 
their purpose as follows: 


We have tried primarily to array the 
available information in such a way as to 
provide a comprehensive description of the 
field of vocational interest measurement and 
to establish a basic summary from which 
further research and theory may proceed 
more effectively (p. 262). 


The authors have attained their ob- 
jectives fairly well. In so doing they have 
written a monograph which will be both 
challenging and frustrating. It will be 
challenging to the research-oriented 
worker because of the many research 
ideas included, but it will be frustrating 
to the practitioner who is looking for pat 
answers. One cannot read the monograph 
without becoming painfully aware of the 
large gaps in our knowledge of vocational 
interests. 


The reviewer believes that counselors 
or personnel technicians will find here 
much that will be of interest to them. 
The case materials in Chapter VI are 
most valuable. Also the counselor will 
be able to use the Strong Blank much 
more effectively after he becomes ac- 
quainted with the theoretical contents of 
this book. 

The authors draw on research from 
many different fields and attempt to 
relate to the measurement of interests 
the research on such topics as needs, job 
satisfaction, occupational choice, and 
identification. Their efforts serve to point 
up the fragmentary nature of the data 
which tie these concepts together. Yet 
when the data are seen in perspective, 
the suggested relationships make a lot 
of sense. 

Three ideas or concepts treated in the 
monograph are particularly interesting 
to the reviewer. The first deals with the 
meaning of work and jobs. The authors 
suggest that many jobs have combina- 
tions of component parts that may be 
intrinsically satisfying to persons with 
certain interest patterns. Thus, if these 
component parts could be _ identified 
through job analysis and, if it could be 
shown which parts tap a particular type 
of intrinsic interest, counselors would be 
able to use interest inventories much 
more effectively. 

The second concept, a repetition of an 
earlier point, is that a lower limit exists 
beyond which it is impossible to dif- 
ferentiate certain occupational groups 
from men-in-general “‘because they are 
essentially like men-in-general.” The 
authors, although unwilling to commit 
themselves as to location of this lower 
limit, suggested that perhaps the semi- 
skilled, unskilled, and routine clerical 
workers would fall into this category. 

The third point deals with the pos- 
sible significance of rejected interest 
patterns. Rejected patterns were de- 
fined as families or groups which have 
a majority of the scores to the left of the 
shaded areas on the Strong profile. Re- 
search data reported by the authors indi- 
cate that rejected patterns may prove 
to be very useful in counseling when used 
along with other interest scores. 

The book has two major limitations. 
In the first place, it is difficult to read. 
Terms such as interests and occupational 
choice sometimes appear to be used 


interchangeably, a use that tends to 
result in confusion. The reader may 
find it necessary to go back over some 
parts in order to follow the development 
of certain concepts. 

Secondly, the monograph deals almost 
exclusively with research related to the 
Strong Blank. There is a growing body 
of research data on other measures of 
interest such as the Kuder Preference 
Record, and these data need to be ana- 
lyzed in relation to research studies on 
the Strong Blank. 

The net result, however, is a book that 
will take its place among the most sig- 
nificant in the field of interest measure- 
ment. The ideas expressed were not all 
original and credit has been freely given 
where due; but the authors, out of their 
keen insight and the broad background 
of experience, have written a volume 
which will be cited in research studies 
for many years to come. 


Healthy-Mindedness 
—lts Principles 


D. B. Klein 


Mental Hygiene: A Survey of 
Personality Disorders and 
Mental Health (Rev. ed.) 

New York: Henry Holt, 1956. Pp. 

xvii + 654. $5.00. 


By KennetH L. SMOKE 
Gettysburg College 


HIS REVISION of a_ well-known 
textbook has as its principal 
purpose the intellectual develop- 
ment rather than the personal adjust- 
ment of its readers. Its author holds that 
textbooks and courses in mental hy- 
giene, like those in all other areas of 
psychology, should give top priority to 
the development of students as scientists, 
leaving therapeutic functions in the hands 
of specialized counselors and agencies. 
The plan of organization in the present 
edition is the same as in the first. An 
introduction is followed by two middle 
sections on the nature and the prevention 
of mental disorders. The fourth and final 
part deals with the promotion of mental 
health. 
The volume contains not se much a re- 
writing of the earlier text as an enlarge- 
ment of it, bringing it up to date. More 
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attention is given to the initial orienta- 
tion of the reader by means of a more 
detailed account of the history of mental 
hygiene and an introduction to its con- 
temporary problems. Later in the book 
greater emphasis is placed on “the de- 
velopmegtal goals or tasks important 
in the life history of every child and 
consequently of concern to every parent 
and teacher.”” Throughout the present 
revision an increased effort is made to 
show the relations between mental hy- 
giene and other fields of knowledge. 

This broad context is the book’s prin- 
cipal merit. The concepts and principles 
of healthy-mindedness are presented in 
a frame of reference as inclusive as the 
biological sciences, the social sciences, 
and philosophy. The place of “ethico- 
religious values” in human adjustments 
is not overlooked. 

The meager attention given the self 
concept—in view of the emphasis upon 
it in current psychological and psy- 
chiatric literature—is the book’s principal 
weakness. Another shortcoming is its 
employment of terminology which in 
some instances is of doubtful usefulness. 
Psychasthenia, for example, is not worth 
an exposition of five pages. 

All things considered, this book is one 
of the substantial works in its field. 


A Tells-How for Guidance 
in Groups 


Margaret E. Bennett 


Guidance in Groups: A Resource 
Book for Teachers, Counselors 
and Administrators. Supple- 
mented by Celia F. Johnson, A 
Human Relations Program 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, 1955. Pp. v + 411. $5.50. 


By B. PEPINSKY 
The Ohio State University 


LTHOUGH every worker in the field 
of professional education will 
insist that he wants to meet the 

needs of individual youngsters, one 
specialty group, in particular, has laid 
claim to this concern. At the college level, 
the specialty is usually referred to as 
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student personnel work; at the elementary 
and secondary school level, the term 
guidance is more commonly used. For 
nearly half a century the guidance move- 
ment has been promoted by a large and 
vocal group of persons, who in the last 
twenty-five years have made frequent 
reference to the practice of “group 
guidance.”’ Parallel development in 
other fields has contributed to thousands 
of publications on work with groups, 
such as those on “group psychotherapy,” 
“social group work,” “‘group dynamics” 
and “human relations,’ and more re- 
cently, on “small groups.’”’ Especially in 
the last area, methodological questions 
have been raised and formal theory de- 
velopment and controlled experimenta- 
tion have been most vigorously pursued. 
If one assumes that this kind of inquiry 
is necessary to the accumulation and 
dissemination of knowledge, then the 
group guidance literature, by comparison, 
leaves much to be desired. 


(>. must understand, however, that 
the many available books and articles on 
group guidance have been written pri- 
marily for teachers, school administra- 
tors, and guidance specialists. Such 
persons habitually want to know what to 
do, how to do it, and when it should be 
done. Knowledge of techniques and 
proficiency in their use are more highly 
valued than critical inquiry into whether 
the procedures work and why. Even ‘the 
consideration of ‘what for?’ has been 
subordinated to a set of not-to-be-ques- 
tioned imperatives based on the idealiza- 
tion of ‘democracy,’ ‘participation,’ and 
‘getting along with others in the group.’ 

A psychologist with many years of 
practical experience in public school 
systems, Dr. Bennett obviously knows 
the audience for whom she has written 
this book. Thus, while she recognizes the 
desirability of competency and special 
training for the performance of guidance 
services, she also stresses the need for 
giving on-the-job instruction to the 
many inadequately trained persons now 
providing these services. As a psycholo- 
gist, she has made an effort to inform 
her audience of attempts to conduct 
research on group processes and achieve- 
ments and to explain why groups act as 
they seem to do. 

All in all, however, the book leaves 


me with a very mixed reaction. Through 
it, the practicing educator is exposed to 
a variety of reference materials with 
which he might not otherwise become 
acquainted. For the most part, the writing 
style is good; the author expresses herself 
clearly and simply. She is careful to 
point out the need for further research 
on the topics that she discusses and 
makes no extravagant claims for the 
guidance program or for the use of group 
procedures in it. Much of the ‘how-to- 
do-it’ material is excellent. Yet the book 
leaves much to be desired. In it, there is 
a tiresomely reiterated claim for the 
goodness of democratic procedures and 
the badness of authoritarianism. Too 
often, the author lapses into the device of 
listing 1,2, 3,4... aset of ‘how-to-do-its’ 
without a sufficient justification or am- 
plification of her points. While her at- 
tempt to integrate research findings is 
laudable, her coverage of theoretical or 
research literature on any single topic is 
extremely limited. Authors’ conclusions 
about their own studies, though fre- 
quently discussed at length, are never 
examined critically in the text. And what 
is one to make of such nonsense as the 
following? 

“Baldwin (6), found that different 
democratic home environments had dif- 
ferent effects on children with respect 
to spontaneity and independence. He 
found the general activity level of the 
environment very important” (p. 104). 

Guidance in Groups might have been 
a much better book had it received care- 
ful editing prior to its publication. The 
introductory material makes interesting 
reading for the person who wants to know 
more about how group procedures are 
used in schools and how they came to be 
applied, and the chapters on techniques 
contain valuable information for the 
practitioner. In too many places, how- 
ever, the author’s treatment of her 
subject is superficial. 


The difference is slight, to the influence of an 
author, whether he is read by five hundred rea- 
ders, or by five thousand; if he can select the 
five hundred, he reaches the five thousand, 

—HeEnry ADAMS 
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FILMS 


By MANOIL, Editor 


Old Age 


The increase in the number of older 
people has resulted in a social problem 
with various psychological, medical, and 
ethical implications. 

A great amount of work is being ap- 
plied for a better understanding of the 
problem. Data on aging and its various 
aspects are already available (e.g., 
Fact Book on Aging, Committee on 
Aging and Geriatrics, Federal Security 
Agency), special studies on old age 
adjustment problems are being made 
(e.g., R. S. Cavan, E. W. Burgess, R. J. 
Havighurst and H. Goldhamer, Personal 
Adjustment in Old Age, Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1949), specialized 
magazines, such as the Journal of 
Gerontology and Geriatrics, are being 
published. 

Research projects and national organ- 
izations, such as the National Committee 
of the Aging and the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, are attacking the 
problem either at the level of basic 
research or with specific practical objec- 
tives. This variety of approaches to the 
problem of aging indicates both its 
seriousness and its urgency. Now that 
some of the basic factors relevant to 
aging as a social problem are beginning 
to be better understood, a definite effort 
for mass education is becoming more and 
more evident. One of the means used in 
this area is the 16-mm. educational 
film. Such films as The Steps of Age, Life 
with Granpa, A Place to Live are examples 
of this approach. All of these films drama- 
tize the cor. “ition of the aged and suggest 
some possible solution. 

The problem of old age, under its 
psychological aspects, should be ap- 
proached with due consideration of 
individual differences. Caution as to 
generalizations is necessary. The social 
aspects of old age, moreover, viewed 
within the context of characteristic 
cultural patterns, would require serious 
concern as to prevailing social values. 

The most common solutions character- 


izing the efforts at mass education revolve 
around the value-concept of respect for 
the individual. This means recognition of 
individual needs and provision for their 
adequate satisfaction. 

Besides organic and medical needs 
which could be satisfied through financial 
provisions such as savings, social security 
and insurance, there are the psycho- 
logical needs that cannot be easily 
satisfied through simple technical means. 
It is at this point that educational 
efforts seem to be concentrated. As the 
needs at this level are to be understood 
in terms of learned patterns of behavior— 
that is to say, habits of life, companion- 
ship, affection, role and status—any 
solution for a better adjustment of the 
older people means a new learning 
process, one that may require the break- 
ing of old habits, a new orientation of 
affection, and adjustment to different 
environmental conditions. All of these 
changes in behavior imply a different 
value orientation. 

The home for the aged is one of the 
solutions strongly emphasized in some 
educational films. It is presented as an 
ideal solution, since in such an environ- 
ment the older person can find adequate 
means for personal care and social life. 
While this solution might be appropriate 
for certain individuals, nevertheless its 
application cannot be generalized. 

We have here a certain similarity to the 
problem of mother deprivation in 
children. The difference is that, in the 
case of the old, the deprivation refers 
to complex social and environmental 
patterns. The institution’s replacement 
of the home appears as a solution based 
on the assumption of psychological 
needs with apparent disregard for present 
social values. The vigorous promotion 
of this idea might result in a new cul- 
tural pattern, and that possibility 
raises at once the problem of the social 
responsibility of the educator. 

Here is a film which presents the home 
for the aged as one possible solution to 
the problem of old age. 


A Place to Live 


Written by Ralph Schoolman. Directed by 
Lee R. Bobker. Produced by Dynamic Films, 
Inc. for the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly. Special advisory committee: Marga- 
ret DuBois, Flora Fox, Raymond W. 
Houston, Mother M. Bernadette de Lourdes, 
Mary Manning, Ollie A. Randall, Frederic 
D. Zeman, and Geneva Mathiasen (National 
Social Welfare Assembly). 16-mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 24 min., 
1955. Available through Dynamic Films, 
Inc., 112 W. 89th St., New York, N. Y., and 
Mental Health Materials Center, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. $192.00; 
rental $8.00 a day. 


Personal and social problems faced 
by older people as a result of adjustment 
difficulties are dramatically presented 
Various family conflictual situations 
are clearly shown through the presenta- 
tion of an average family in which a 
young child’s interest in television 
conflicts with the grandfather’s need for 
quiet. The father recognizes the needs 
of the child and is antagonized by the 
restrictions imposed by the grandfather; 
the mother is torn between the love for 
her father and her family obligations; 
the whole family life is cramped. 

With the advice of a social counselor 
the mother is helped to reconsider the 
situation and realize the value of special 
homes for the aged. Such homes provide 
adequate facilities for a meaningful 
life in terms of appropriate care and 
companionship. 

The film emphasizes the need for a 
serious consideration of old age problems 
and their possible solutions. 

Discussion guide and a_ booklet, 
Standards of Care for Older People in 
Institutions with a bibliography, are 
provided with the film. 

A Place to Live could be used profitably 
with classes in social psychology for 
discussion of various problems of old 
age. With lay audiences the film should 
provide for a better understanding of 
old age and of the needs of the aged. 


a 
There is no cure for birth and death save to 


enjoy the interval. 
—GEORGE SANTAYANA 
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Vocational Guidance 


The need for vocational orientation 
at the level of the high-school senior and 
even at higher levels has been recognized 
for a long time. 

Special 16-mm. motion picture films 
have been produced not only for the 
presentation of the principles of voca- 
tional guidance but also for the descrip- 
tion of a great variety of jobs and 
occupations. These films are a useful sup- 
plement to vocational monographs, occu- 
pational dictionaries, and comparable 
printed materials. They are also a means 
for providing vicarious experiences as to 
the nature and requirements of various 
occupations. 

The following two films are examples 
of vocational guidance approaches as 
experienced by the high-school senior. 
The films are provided with discussion 
guides which include indications for use, 
the script, and references to related 
films. 


Getting a Job 


Harry D. Kitson, Columbia University, col- 
laborator, Hal Kopel, producer. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
16 min., 1954. Available through Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill., and other distributors. $75.00. 


Various steps necessary for getting a 
job are discussed and clearly illustrated, 
as especially applicable to the high-school 
senior. Through the presentation of a 
high-school senior interested in getting 
a job the film illustrates: (1) the need for 
gathering information through the use 
of the telephone directory, trade direc- 
tories, trade journals, advertisements; 
(2) the function of the vocational 
counselor; (3) the preparation of a 
personal history with relevant data; and 
(4) the use of employment services, 
want ads and leads from friends, com- 
merical employment agencies, civil 
service agencies, and personal applica- 
tions. The process of actually landing a 


AcE Dors Not MEAN Rockinc CHAIR AND EMPTINESS 
(From the film A Place to Live. Dynamic Films, Inc.) 
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job is also shown. The film as a whole 
represents a valuable means for the 
understanding of various aspects of 
getting a job. 


Planning Your Career 

Harry D. Kitson, Columbia University, col- 
laborator, Hal Kopel, producer. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
16 min., 1954. Available through Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill, and other distributors. $75.00. 


The necessary approaches in the 
planning for a career are clearly pre- 
sented. The film follows a high-school 
boy through his different steps in deciding 
on the choice of a vocation. Basic 
vocational guidance principles are dis- 
cussed and illustrated. The need for 
knowing one’s own abilities and interests, 
as well as the specific requirements and 
opportunities of various occupations is 
emphasized. Psychological tests and 
inventories, occupational references, and 
on-the-job experiences are indicated as 
necessary means in career planning. 
Knowing about one’s own capabilities 
and personal preferences, having had 
some on-the-job experience and _ the 
knowledge of occupational requirements, 
should provide a good basis for a tenta- 
tive choice of a job. 


Filmstrips 


The filmstrip is made up of a sequence 
of ‘stills’, with or without captions, 
arranged so as to give a coherent story. 
In certain cases the filmstrip could be 
viewed as a pictorial equivalent of a 
case study. Through the presentation of 
gesture, facial expression, dress, color and 
other environmental cues it provides for a 
richer experience than verbal or written 
symbols alone. 

The usefulness of the filmstrip varies 
with the level of the audience and the 
nature of the subject treated. Within 
the limits imposed by such conditions, 
however, the filmstrip is a good medium 
for presentation and discussion of a great 
variety of problems. It appears especially 
suited when the aim is to stimulate 
discussion with maximum audience 
participation. 

Following are short descriptions of a 
series of sound filmstrips in the area of 
mental health, produced by the Central 
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Council for Health Education (John 
Burton, Medical Director), 1954~—55. 
Each is accompanied by a 12-inch record 
(78 rpm), synchronized with the pictures 
by a sound signal on the record. Available 
through Central Council for Health 
Education, Tavistock House, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.I., 50 s. per set 
(one filmstrip and record). 


CHILDHOOD 


A Mother’s Place 


35-mm. sound filmstrip, 12 frames. 


The problem raised in this filmstrip 
refers to a conflict between social needs 
and family obligations. 

Mrs. Waters, mother of two young 
children, meets a friend, Mrs. Johnson, 
who has just bought a new coat. Mrs. 
Waters would also like a new coat, but 
cannot afford to buy one, because of her 
financial condition. Why couldn’t she 
take a job? Her husband does not agree. 
“T will not have my pals think I can’t 
afford to keep my own wife and kids.” . . 
“Later on when they’re older perhaps, 
but not now.” 

The problem is common; it is presented 
in simple terms and with proper leader- 
ship should elicit the interest of any 
audience. It could be discussed at the 
level of the case presented, or in its 
wider social and psychological implica- 
tions. 

As there is no solution proposed, it will 
be up to the group to consider various 
possible alternatives. 


FEEDING PROBLEMS 


Does Baby Know Best? 


35-mm. sound filmstrip, 14 frames. 


“Should babies be fed on demand or 
by the clock?” Margaret, a young 
married woman, has her first baby. 
Mrs. Murray, her mother, wants to help. 
She ‘knows’ that babies have to be fed 
on schedule, but Margaret was advised 
by the nurse to adjust feeding to the 
baby’s needs. Thus Mrs. Murray feels 
hurt. Everybody is concerned with the 
good of the baby, including the husband, 
but their views differ. What should 
they do?. 

The problem seems simple enough; its 
appropriate solution, however, would 


require an analysis of psychological, 
social and educational factors as operat- 


ing within a particular sociocultural 
context. 


ADOLESCENCE 
Mother, Can I Go Out Tonight? 


35-mm. sound filmstrip, 14 frames. 


This sound filmstrip raises three 
distinct problems: (1) parental attitude 
toward the adolescent girl, (2) husband- 
wife relationship as to creating a healthy 
home atmosphere, and (3) children’s 
attitude toward their parents. 

The incident presented shows a girl of 
sixteen who, contrary to the wishes of her 
mother, uses make-up and goes out with 
friends of her own age. The father also 
likes to go out with his friends while the 
mother is attached to her home and 
“doesn’t see why people have to go out 
when they have a comfortable home to 
sic in.” 

This parent-child problem could be 
analyzed at different levels, and, de- 
pending on the group, could be followed 
through all its social, psychological and 
educational implications. 

The filmstrip should be particularly 
effective with lay audiences but, with 
appropriate leadership, could serve as a 
springboard for a detailed analysis of 
cultural patterns, adolescent psychology, 
or parent-children 
obligations. 


relationships and 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Fog is Officially Forecast 


35-mm. sound filmstrip, 23 frames. 


City smog effects as experienced by 
a family with a small child suffering 
with bronchitis are clearly presented. 
Although a personal problem with 
reference to this family, it should be 
viewed also as a social problem of general 
interest. Its social and psychological 
implications are easily recognizable. 

“What effects can smog have on the 
lives of a family, and what can be done 
about it?”’ This sound filmstrip puts the 
problem of environmental circumstances 
and the correlative socio-psychological 
implications. It could be discussed at 
various levels of interest depending on 


the nature of the group and the ability 
of the discussion leader. 


SCHOLASTIC ORIENTATION 
The Best Education 


35-mm. sound filmstrip, 18 frames. 


An average family of modest financial 
means, has a daughter and two boys. 
One of the boys goes to grammar school 
and is a good student, the other failed 
to pass his entrance examination. The 
father is dissatisfied with the advice of 
the headmaster who suggests another 
type of school for the second boy. This 
creates a problem of scholastic guidance. 
The parents have to make a decision 
that might affect the future life of the 
boy. 

“What is the best education and what 
effects can the wrong placement have 
on the mental health of the children?” 
The problem is opened for discussion and 
again it could be analyzed with reference 
to the particular case presented or as a 
general problem of scholastic orientation. 


OLD AGE 
Too Old to Work 


35-mm. sound filmstrip, 25 frames. 


This filmstrip presents the problem of 
old age as related to retirement. Mrs. 
Baker, 60 years old, according to the 
regulations of the firm that employs her 
should retire. She pleads her case with 
the manager: she is a good worker, has 
been with the firm for ten years, enjoys 
her work companions, and is never sick. 
All this is of no avail; it is very difficult to 
make exceptions to the rules. 

“Ts the problem of Mrs. Baker’s just a 
personal one or is it also yours?” This 
question concludes the filmstrip and the 
case is open for discussion. 

As in the other filmstrips the problem 
could be discussed as affecting the ‘case’ 
presented or as a social problem with all 
its psychological, moral and educational 


implications. 

An Englishman’s Home 

35-mm. sound filmstrip, 25 frames. 
Personal and social problems related 

to old age are presented for discussion. 


The husband’s mother comes to live 
with his family in which there are two 
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small children. The daughter-in-law does 
her best to provide a pleasant family 
atmosphere, and even gives up the 
children’s play room. The mother-in-law, 
however, cannot adjust to the children’s 
noise. This results in family tension and 
serious dissatisfaction. What can be 
done ta reconcile obligations and affection 
toward the mother with similar attitudes 
toward the immediate family? 

The nature of the problem and the 
context in which it is presented provides 
not only for an intellectual exercise on 
problems of old age but also for soul 
searching in terms of personal experience. 
The participation in the discussion should 
provide for a better understanding of the 
problem and, in certain cases, for cathar- 
tic experience. 


LOYALTY TO THE GANG 
Divided Loyalties 


35-mm. sound filmstrip, 14 frames. 


Harry, a boy nine years old, an only 
child, goes to a school about which the 
parents have different opinions. As a 
member of a gang of older boys he gets 
into serious mischief and is alone caught. 

The principal of the school needs to 
find out who were the other members of 
the group, but Harry won’t tell. Mr. 
Lawson, the father of the boy, gets 
furious and tries to force Harry to speak. 
He is, however, unsuccessful. What can 
he do? The problem of divided loyalties 
_and its psychological, social, moral and 
educational aspects, is thus opened for 
discussion. 


Each sound filmstrip is provided with 
the script of the record and a discussion 
guide. As a supplementary help, see also, 
John Burton (Ed.}, Group Discussion in 
Educational, Social and Working Life 
(London: Central Council for Health 
Education, n d., pp. 92). 

As already indicated, these sound 
filmstrips present for discussion incidents 
taken from actual life situations. There 
are no solutions proposed, and the 
group is expected to clarify the issue 
through free discussion. 

The nature of the problems is such that 
almost any audience could easily under- 
stand them even if presented only at the 
verbal level. Why then a sound filmstrip? 
What does the sound filmstrip add to the 
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intelligibility of the situation? An accu- 
rate answer could be given by research 
only, but observation of audience 
response could be a good clue. The 
technique of the filmstrip, depending on 
the level of the audience and the ability 
of the discussion leader, should provide 
for a better audience response by a proc- 
ess of facilitation through pictorial 
representation. 

As stated by the Medical Director of 
the Central Council for Health Education: 
“Frequently purely verbal presentation 
of the case seemed to lack reality for the 
groups, and tended to produce artificial 
and vague discussion—words alone were 
too abstract to convey the feelings and 
prejudices which surround such intimate 
matters as human health and happiness”’ 
(John Burton, Sound filmstrips, Look 
and Listen, Dec. 1954). 


Role Playing 
Role Playing and Guidance 


Robert Bartlett Haas. 16-mm. motion pic- 
ture film, black and white, sound, 14 min., 
1953. Available through Dept. of Visual 
Instruction, University of California Ex- 
tension, Los Angles 24, California. $67.50, 
rental $3.00. 


The use of role-playing technique as a 
help in solving life problems is demon- 
strated as applied to a young boy in a 
school-counseling situation. 

The film shows the boy playing suc- 
cessively the role of his mother, the: role 
of an employer, and his own role. 

Role playing brings to the fore basic 
emotional problems and allows insight 
into the situation which has created the 
conflict. It helps the subject and his 
adviser. 

The film demonstrates the usefulness 
and the ease with which role playing can 
be used in various school situations. 

The film could be used as an illustra- 
tion of role playing technique as a tool 
for guidance. Its usefulness would be 
increased if supplemented with the read- 
ing of Robert B. Haas, Action Counseling 
and Process Analysis: A Psychodramatic 
Approach (Beacon, N. Y.: Beacon House, 
1946; Psychodrama Monograph No. 21, 
pp. 32). 

A comprehensive presentation of role 
playing techniques is presented in the 
film, Role Playing in Human Relations, 
National Training Laboratory in Group 


Development, 16-mm, black and white, 
sound, 25 min., 1947. Available through 
Nat. Training Lab. in Group Develop- 
ment, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Physical Rehabilitation 


The Search: Physical Rehabili- 
tation of Paraplegics 

New York University. 16-mm. motion pic- 

ture film, black and white, sound, 27 min., 

1955. Available through Young America 

Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 

$125.00, rental $5.00. 


The physical rehabilitation work with 
a paraplegic war veteran, hospitalized 
at NYU-Bellvue Medical Center for 
more than two years, is clearly presented. 

The case is shown in its progressive 
stages of rehabilitation from the use 
of the tilt-board for adjustment of the 
body to a vertical position, through the 
proper use of crutches. Stages such as 
standing, walking, use of the wheel chair, 
climbing stairs, as well as physical and 
occupational therapies are well illus- 
trated. 

The film, besides demonstrating specific 
techniques of physical rehabilitation of 
the paraplegic, also illustrates the con- 
tribution of hospital personnel in terms 
of attitudes, patience and understanding 
of the needs of the patient. 

Characteristic psychological aspects of 
the paraplegic in his efforts at adjustment 
to the new conditions of his life are also 
shown. 

The film was made with the coopera- 
tion of the Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Besides its value as a means for general 
information on the physical rehabilita- 
tion of paraplegics, the film is also useful 
as an illustration of behavioral aspects of 
motivation and of the importance of 
hospital personnel attitudes toward the 
patient. 

The film demonstrates that physical 
rehabilitation is a lengthy process of ad- 
justment that requires encouragement 
and strong motivation. 

It could be used effectively with classes 
in general psychology as well as with lay 
audiences. 
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Psychotherapy 


Psychotherapy Begins: The Case 
of Mr. Lin 


Carl R. Rogers and Reuben H. Segel. 16-mm 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
57 min., 1955. Available through the Psycho- 
logical Cinema Register, The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa. 
$175.00, rental $8.00. 


An actual psychotherapeutic inter- 
view as conducted by Carl Rogers is 
presented in its entirety. The client is 
a student who came to the Counseling 
Center of the University of Chicago for 
help. A ten-minute interview in which 
the client did not state his problem and 
during which he accepted that the inter- 
views be filmed and recorded, preceded 
the interview recorded in this film. 

The film shows the psychotherapeutic 
situation in which the client makes an 
effort at self-analysis. He starts by 
stating his inability to think straight 
and indicates homosexuality as his main 
problem, especially in terms of the word, 
which he dislikes. This preoccupation 
with the labeling leads to the realization 
that homosexuality might not be the main 
problem. He becomes aware of various 
personality difficulties and indicates his 
attempts to find solutions. The self- 
exploration suggests to the client a certain 
pattern recurring in his life experience. 
He also recognizes the need for further 
exploration. 

The film concludes with the therapist 
giving a general characterization of the 
interview. 

This film is a clear illustration of the 
therapeutic process as it takes place, 
including the interaction between client 
and therapist within the client-centered 
approach to psychotherapy. It illustrates 
well the basic psychotherapeutic prin- 
ciples as expounded by C. R. Rogers in 
Client-Centered Therapy; Its Current 
Practice, Implications, anid Theory, 1951 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin, pp. vii + 
560). 

The film could be used for study, 
demonstration, or training. Its value 
as a didactic tool is increased by the 
availability through the Counseling 
Center of the University of Chicago of a 
series of supplementary materials, such 
as a TAT of the client administered one 
month after the session presented in the 


film, and measures of the client’s per- 
ception of self, ideal self, and “self as 
remembered”’ before the first interview. 

A complete LP recording of the film 
is also available ($5.00) through the 
Counseling Center. The recording is 
available separately and is supplemented 
with Comments (4 pages) by Carl R. 
Rogers that give indications as to its 
use in training and research, and also 
technical data on how the film and re- 
cording were made. 

A similar film, by Rogers and Segel, 
Client-Centered Therapy: Part 1, A First 
Interview, 16-mm., black and white, 
sound, 31 min., 1952, is also available 
through Psychological Cinema Register. 
This film is supplemented with a complete 
mimeographed script. 


Psychotherapy in Process: The 
Case of Miss Mun 


Carl R. Rogers and Reuben H. Segel. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
57 min., 1955. Available through the Psy- 
chological Cinema Register, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, Pa. 
$175.00, rental $8.00. 


The seventeenth psychotherapeutic in- 
terview with a young woman is com- 
pletely filmed and recorded, as con- 
ducted by Carl Rogers. 

The client had about fifty interviews 
with another therapist before the sessions 
with Rogers. This seventeenth interview 
shows the client expressing feelings of dis- 
satisfaction with women in general, her 
misgivings in relation to her parents, 
some hostility toward her mother and 
inability to cope with her father’s de- 
mands. She is overcome and emotionally 
upset at the prospect of serious illness; 
she weeps as she expresses her loneliness 
and need for sympathetic understanding. 
Positive feelings seem to occur as she 
realizes that the therapist is with her in 
this experience of aloneness. 

The film concludes with a few remarks 
by the therapist which show his sympa- 
thetic involvement in the case. 

Supplementary materials and an LP 
recording of the interview ($5.00) are 
available through the Counseling Center, 
University of Chicago. 


This film presents similar general char- 
acteristics to the other film. It presents, 
moreover, an interesting illustration of 
the degree of involvement of the thera- 
pist, and thus demonstrates clearly the 
position of Carl Rogers as expressed in 
his “Persons or science? A philosophical 
question” (The American Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 267-278). 

This film also has a ‘brother’ in Rogers 
and Segal, Client-Centered Therapy: Part 
II, Therapy in Process, 16-mm., black 
and white, sound, 30 min., 1952, for 
which a mimeographed script is still 
available. Both film and script are 
distributed by Psychological Cinema 
Register. 


Activity Group Therapy 

S. R. Slavson. Jewish Board of Guardians, 
N. Y. 16-mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 50 min., 1950. Available 
through Center for Mass Communication, 
Columbia University Press, 1125 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 25, N. Y., and other dis- 
tributors. $150.00. 


Basic principles of activity group 
therapy, as applied to the organization 
and work with a group of maladjusted 
boys aged 8 to 13, are discussed and illus- 
trated. 

Various film sequences show staff con- 
ferences and analysis of case histories, 
diagnosis, the role of the psychiatrist, 
the function of the psychotherapist, the 
organization of the group, relationships 
and interaction within the group, spon- 
taneous types of behavior, and the 
gradual process of adjustment. 

The film presents the group at suc- 
sessive weekly sessions and demonstrates 
the effect of group therapy on a few 
specific cases. The neutral role of the 
therapist, group facilitation, catharsis, 
and the effect of the permissive atmos- 
phere of the group are emphasized. 

The film could profitably be used as 
a demonstration of activity group therapy 
in all its characteristic aspects. The di- 
dactic value of the film would be increased 
with the reading of S. R. Slavson, Group 
Psychotherapies, Ch. 3, in Six Approaches 
to Psychotherapy (New York: Dryden 
Press, 1955). 


The brightest flashes in the world of thought are incomplete until they have been proved to 


have their counterparts in the world of fact. 


—Jonn TYNDALL 
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ON PROBLEM 
SOLVING 


by 
KARL DUNCKER 


In the monograph On 
Problem Solving an investi- 
gation of the practical and 
mathematical problems in 
thinking is made. In its 112 
pages are included the broad 
“The 


Structure and Dynamics of 


discussion areas of 


Problem-Solving Processes,”’ 
“Insight, Learning and Sim- 
ple Finding,” and ‘‘Fixedness 
of Thought-Material.” 

This popular monograph, 
now in its third printing, is 
again available to psycholo- 
gists who may not have had 
an opportunity to purchase 
copies previously. Copies, at 
$2.50 each, may be ordered 
from: 


American 
Psychological 
Association 


DEPT. CP-256 


1333 Sixteenth Street N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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ON THE OTHER HAND... 


GARRETT'S PICTURES, RIGHT AND WRONG 


Dr. Carl P. Duncan, in reviewing Professor 
Henry E. Garrett’s General Psychology, 


_ said, “Without the photographic illustration, 


it would be a superior introductory book” 
(CP, March, p. 71). I wish to say that with 
these pictures the book is still a best elemen- 
tary psychology text. The pictures are many 


| throughout the book, but they are excellent 


illustrations which have made the book more 
interesting and appealing to beginning stu- 
dents than if there were none. (I have taught 
introductory psychology more than thirty 
times.) 

However, there is a serious mistake in Fig. 


| 273, “The endocrine system, showing the 


relative location of the glands” (p. 573), 
which Dr. Duncan did not point out. Pro- 
fessor Garrett put the pituitary gland con- 
siderably higher than the pineal gland. This 
is not so in the human body. The pineal gland 
lies in the groove between the superior col- 


| iculi and is attached to the roof of the third 


ventricle close to its junction with the mid- 
brain, while the pituitary gland is located at 
the sella turcica of the sphenoid bone at the 
base of the brain. Professor Garrett’s drawing 
is misleading. 

K. K. Woo 

University of California 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND FOREIGN PHRASES 


The main purpose of this letter is to plead 
for the establishment of a sensible policy on 
the use of foreign terms and, especially, on 
the selection for review of foreign publica- 
tions. Specifically, it is proposed that: 

(1) The foreign-language publications 
selected for review be screened more rigor- 
ously than English-language publications. 
Whereas all CP readers are potential readers 
of any given English-language book reviewed, 
very few are potential readers of any given 
foreign-language book reviewed. 

(2) In order to protect its readers against 
provinciality or ethnocentricism, CP publish 
periodically brief survey-reviews of recent 
psychological publications in a given lan- 
guage or from a given country. This policy 
would insure more systematic coverage of the 
foreign literature than is possible by printing 
isolated reviews of single publications. 

(3) The use of foreign words and phrases 
in reviews of English-language publications 
and in CP SPEAKS be discouraged. Some 
readers do not understand such terms, and 


the journal cannot communicate so ef- 

fectively when such terms are used. 
Howarp B. LyMAN 
University of Cincinnati 


THE CHILD'S HABITAT IS NOT DULL 


Alfred L. Baldwin’s review of Barker and 
Wright’s Midwest and Its Children in CP’s 
May issue is disappointing. It would not be 
unfair to say that he does the book a great 
injustice. 

The review begins by saying that the book 
is more of the same as the authors’ earlier 
publication, One Boy’s Day, but it has in it 
much more in the way of analysis and inter- 
pretation. Baldwin feels that, except for 
people who are fascinated by raw descriptive 
records, both books are dull. Two comments 
are pertinent. 

(1) Raw descriptive records are raw data 
on behavior, and the raw data of any field of 
empirical research should not be dull to the 
scientist who is trying to investigate what 
goes on in the field. What one does with raw 
data is another matter. Here Barker and 
Wright are certainly open to criticism. 

(2) It is, moreover, false to say that Mid- 
west and Its Children contains descriptive 
records similar to the records published in 
One Boy’s Day. The book is a report on a 
research project. It presents the theoretical 
justification for the project—the recording 
and analysis of behavior in a natural setting. 
It spells out the techniques used and lists 
some of the results found. Descriptive 
records are quoted sparingly to demonstrate 
concrete instances of theoretical and method- 
ological points (e.g., Chapter 11). The book 
is the scientific justification of One Boy’s Day. 
To say that it is “more of the same”’ indicates 
some misunderstanding, at least in some 
respects, as to what the two books are about. 

My feeling is reinforced by 
uncritical lumping together of behavior 
specimens and community settings. He 
fails to take account of the conceptual 
difference between the two, an important 
distinction. Behavior records are the raw 
data; settings are theoretical concepts applied 
to geographical regions and coordinated to 
invariances that appear when the records 
are analyzed. There are forms of behavior 
exhibited in a geographical region by most, 
if not all the people found in that region (e.g., 
males take their hats off in church). Geo- 
graphical regions that can be characterized 
by such a “standing pattern’’ of behavior are 


Baldwin’s 


‘ 


‘ 


I 
| 


called settings. The listing of 585 behavior 
settings is a research finding which may be 
criticized per se, but to say that it is dull is 
beside the point. 

The opening paragraph of the review con- 
cludes with the sentence that the contribu- 
tions contained in the book make the effort 
of reading it well worth while. Upon continu- 
ing to read the review one cannot help 
wondering what and where the contributions 
are which Baldwin had in mind. The raison 
d’etre for this combined labor of several 
scientists over many years as well as the 
actual accomplishments are not adequately 
presented in the review. 

The study constitutes pioneer trail blazing 
in uncharted land. For every page of “‘dull” 
data or results, there is more than a page of 
exciting theoretical and methodological dis- 
cussion, if one makes the effort to try to 
understand the special language being used. 
In fact, if one accepts the principles of con- 
creteness and of contemporaneity as corner- 
stones of Lewinian method, this kind of 
research is a logical implication of Lewinian 
theory; it may well serve as a crucial test of 
the theory. 

Research in psychological ecology opens 
new vistas of research in the conceptualiza- 
tion of behavior. It shows how data can be 
gathered on simple ongoing behavior which 
occupies most of the waking hours of persons 
and which, to date, has been almost com- 
pletely neglected by psychologists. 

Although the book answers few questions, 
and the answers it does give are certainly 
debatable, the many new questions it raises 
are a challenge to everyone interested in 
behavior. Present-day psychology knows 
very little about ongoing behavior, and even 
if it had the necessary data, still it has no 
clear idea of what to do with them. Midwest 
and Its Children is the first published major 
attempt to bridge both these gaps in our 
knowledge. Despite the fact that it is a 
difficult book to read, it is that that makes 
it almost a ‘must’ for investigators who wish 
to understand what goes on when another 
person acts. 

NEHEMIAH JORDAN 
Bethesda, Md. 


MORE MULTIPLE REVIEWS 


I have never been in favor of the limitation 
of reviews to one APA journal, no matter 
how competently it might do the job. Form- 
erly it was possible to obtain two or three 
reviews in three or four APA journals. This 
was all to the good. We need reviews of the 
same publication by more than one evaluator. 
One review does not suffice for many pub- 
lications because reviewers often differ mark- 
edly in their appraisals of a given book and, 


inevitably, will continue to do so until more 
concordance has been reached than is now 
the case on many basic postulates and on the 
theoretical and practical implications of 
many experimental findings. One reviewer 
can scarcely be expected to represent ade- 
quately all schools in psychology, all shades 
of thought or opinion, or relevant multi- 
dimensional approaches to the solution of 
complicated problems. The Editor indicates 
that it is still possible to get “double reviews” 
in CP, but obviously not many. Thus far 
(January to May) there have been two 
instances of multiple reviews. On the other 
hand, many books are now not reviewed at all 
in any APA journal, even books that should 
be brought to the attention of many menbers 
of the largest divisions of the Association. 
If members read only the APA journals, 
they will learn nothing regarding many books 
through the medium of critical evaluations, an 
unfortunate impasse. Some of the privately 
published journals completely sidestep one of 
the basic responsibilities of any scientific 
journal, namely, to keep its subscribers 
informed regarding the progress achieved in 
its area through the publication of abstracts 
and reviews of current literature, as does, for 
example, the Yale Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol. 


We need more, not fewer, reviews in justice | 


to the subscribers and to the publishers who 
donate books for that particular purpose. We 
want reviews that are informative with 
respect to the book’s point of view and its 
unique or specific positive contributions; 
that are balanced, tolerant, and unbiased; 
that are justly and dispassionately critical; 
that are just as ready to point out merits 
and strong points as to point out defects and 
weaknesses. . 

So far as I am concerned, I would resume 
reviewing and listing of pertinent publica- 
tions in the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, the Journal of A pplied Psychology, 
the Journal of Consulting Psychology, and the 
Journal of Educational Psychology, if it is 
acquired by the Association. Each journal 
would review the literature in its own domain. 
Many reviews now appear in CP of books in 
which many members of the Association are 
not interested because of the restriction or 
specialization of their interests. Many if not 
most of the 14,000 APA members have 
highly restricted interests. They pass up 
most of the reviews. The alternative to this 
suggestion is to enlarge the coverage of 
CP 

J. E. W. WALLIN 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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ByeRSTEDT, AKE, Interpretations of socio- 
metric choice status. Lund: C W K Gleer- 
up; Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1956. Pp. 408. 40 Sw. Cr. 

Borcatra, E. F., & H. J. MEYER (Eds.). 
Sociological theory. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1956. Pp. xvii + 546 + iv. $6.75. 

BRAMELD, THEODORE. Toward a _ recon- 
structed philosophy of education. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1956. Pp. xiv 
+ 417. $4.50. 

Broupy, H. S., & E. L. FREEL. Psychology 
for general education. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1956. Pp. viii + 456. 

BuGEtskI, B. R. The psychology of learning. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1956. Pp. xiii 
+ 523. $5.75. 

CoLtLeEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD. 

- Advanced placement program. New York: 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
1956. Pp. 136. 

CoLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD. 
54th Report of the director, 1955. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, 1956. Pp. xiii + 107. $.50. 

Crow, L. D., & Atice Crow. Understanding 
our behavior. New York: Alfred Knopf 
1956. Pp. x + 347 + vi. $4.50 (text); 
$6.00 (trade). 

GARDNER, G. E. (Ed.). Case studies in child- 
hood emotional disabilities. Vol. II. New 
York: American Orthopsychiatric As- 
sociation, 1956. Pp. vii + 368. $5.00. 

Gewirtz. J. L. Three determinants of atten- 
tion-seeking in young children. (Mono- 
graphs of the Society for Research in 
Child Development, Vol. XIX, No. 2, 
1954.) Lafayette, Ind.: Child Develop- 
ment Publications, 1956. Pp. 48. $1.50. 

GoopENouGH, FLoreNce L. Exceptional 
children. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1956. Pp. x + 428. $4.50. 

Gray, W. S., & Bernice Rocers. Maturity 
in reading: its nature and appraisal. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956. Pp. xii + 273. $5.00. 

GrinkeR, R. R. (E.). Toward a unified 
theory of human behavior. New York: 
Basic Books, 1956. Pp. xv + 375. $6.50. 

Hickman, C. A., & M. H. Kuun. Individuals, 
groups, and economic behavior. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1956. Pp. xvii + 
266. $4.75. 


Jorpan, A. M. Educational psychology: 


growth and learning. (4th ed.) New York: 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Henry Holt, 1956. Pp. viii + 600. $5.50. 

Kian, L. M., with the assistance of 
RANDOLPH Quick & FRANK STOCKWELL. 
A study of response to the Houston, Texas, 
fireworks explosion. (Disaster Study No. 
2; Publication No. 391.) Washington, 
D. C.: Committee on Disaster Studies, 
National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, 1956. Pp. v + 25. 
$.75. 

LACHMANN, S. J. The foundations of science. 
Detroit: Hamilton Press, 1956. Pp. 130. 
$1.50. 

LrnvEsmiTH, A. R., & A. L. Strauss. Social 
psychology. (Rev. ed.) New York: Dry- 
den Press, 1956. Pp. 703. $5.50. 

Marzorr, S. S. Psychological diagnosis and 
counseling in the schools. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1956. Pp. xiv + 401. $4.00. 

McCartney, J. L. Understanding human 
behavior. New York: Vantage Press, 
1956. Pp. 258. $3.50. 

McCtoskey, J. F., & J. M. Copprncer 
(Eds.). Operations research for manage- 
ment. Vol. II: Case histories, methods, 
information handling. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1956. Pp. xxxvi + 563. 
$8.00. 

McDanteL, H. B., with G. A. SHAFTEL. 
Guidance in the modern school. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1956. Pp. xv + 526. $5.75. 

MEAD, MARGARET. New lives for old: cultural 
transformation—M anus, 1928-1953. New 
York: William Morrow, 1956..Pp. xxi 
+ 548. $6.75. 

Moreno, J. L. (Ed.). Sociometry and the 
science of man. Beacon, N. Y.: Beacon 
House, 1956. Pp. 474. $7.50. 

NIJMEGEN UNIVERSITY. PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Circe. Psychology in Europe. (Vol. 4, 
No. 3-4, March 1956; issued under the 
auspices of the Gawein Foundation.) 
Nijmegen and Utrecht: Dekker & Van 
de Vegt N. V., 1956. [79 pp.] 

Rerk, THEODOR. Listening with the third ear: 
the inner experience of a psychoanalyst. 
New York: Grove Press, 1956 (originally 
published by Farrar, Straus, 1948). 
Pp. xiv + 514. $1.95. 

Rose, A. M. Sociology: the study of human 
relations. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1956. Pp. xiii + 589 + xx. $6.00 (text), 
$8.00 (trade). 

Rvuescu, JURGEN, & WELDON Kees. Nonver- 
bal communication: notes on the visual 
perception of human relations. Berkeley: 


University of California Press, 1956, 
Pp. 205. $7.50. 

SARTRE, JEAN-PAuL. Being and nothingness. 
(Trans. with an introduction by Hazel E. 


Barnes.) New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. 1xix + 638. $10.00. 

SmiTtH, CHARLES. Sensism: the philosophy 
of the west. 2 vols. New York: Truth 
Seeker Co., 1956. Pp. Ivi + 732; xviii + 
733-1612 [880]. $10.00. 

STEARN, JEss. Sisters of the night: the startling 
story of prostitution in New York today. 
New York: Julian Messner, 1956. Pp. 
vii + 182. $3.50. 

STEPHENS, J. M. Educational psychology: the 
study of educational growth. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Henry Holt, 1956. Pp. xv + 
717. $6.00. 

STEVENSON, G. S. Mental health planning 
for social action. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1956. Pp. x + 358. $6.50. 

Stewart, R.S., & A. D. WorKMAN. Children 
and other people: achieving maturity 
through learning. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1956. Pp. xi + 276 $2.25. 

Wattace, A. F. C. Human behavior in ex- 
treme situations: a survey of the literature 
and suggestions for further research. (Dis- 
aster Study No. 1; Publication No. 390.) 
Washington, D. C.: Committee on Dis- 
aster Studies, National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research 
1956. Pp. v + 35. $.75. 

Wattace, A. F. C. Tornado in Worchester: 
an exploratory study of individual and 
community behavior in an extreme situation. 
(Disaster Study No. 3; Publication No. 
392.) Washington, D. C.: Committee on 
Disaster Studies, National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council, 
1956. Pp. xi + 166. $2.50. 

WENGER, M. A., F. N. Jones, & M. H. 
Jones. Physiological psychology. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1956. Pp. viii + 472. 
$6.00. 

WinsLow, WALKER. The Menninger story. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1956. 
Pp. 350. $5.00. 

ZALEZNIK, A. Worker satisfaction and develop- 
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behavior ina factory group. Boston, Mass.: 
Division of Research, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, 1956. Pp. xv + 148. $2.00. 
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BEHAVIOR THEORY 
AND CONDITIONING 


Kenneth W. Spence, State University of Iowa 


This presentation of theoretical and empirical research prob- 
lems is the result of the author’s studies over the past two 
decades and represents an extension of the pioneering work 
in the area of conditioned reflex by Pavlov and Clark L. 
Hull. Dr. Spence presents and integrates empirical data from 
a number of simple conditioning situations, and shows how 
theories developed on the basis of these experiments may be 
extended to more complex types of behavior phenomena, 
such as selective and paired-associate learning. Dr. Spence 
is the first psychologist to deliver the Silliman Lectures, on 
which this book-1s:-based. $4.50 


RECEPTORS AND 

SENSORY PERCEPTION 

Ragnar Granit 

A discussion of the aims, means, and results of electrophysio- 
logical research into the processes of reception. “Undoubtedly 
will stand as a great work of lasting interest, as do the pre- 


veding Silman ‘eectures.” Journal of 
$5.00 


> order from your bookseller 


Yale University Press 


New Haven 7, Connecticut 
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5 new BASIC BOOKS 
of interest to psychologists 


he THE INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY OF ALFRED ADLER 
Edited and annotated by Heinz Ansbacher, Ph.D. & Rowena Ansbacher, Ph.D. 


The first systematic presentation of the thought of the founder of Individual Psychology, comprising selections from 
his writings, many of them never available in English until now. “ A book of immense value. For the first time, 
one can see Adler’s Individual Psychology in its entirety. It is a book . . . that needs to be read.” Calvin S. Hall, 
Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Western Reserve University. 


$7.50 


2. TOWARD A UNIFIED THEORY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
Edited by Roy R. Grinker, M.D. 


Howard Liddel, David Rapaport, David Shakow, Lawrence K. Frank, Talcott Parsons and Jurgen Ruesch are among 
the 19 distinguished figures who contribute to this pioneer attempt to mark out a common ground of concept and 
terminology leading toward a much-needed unified theory of human behavior. 


$6.50 


3. CRESTWOOD HEIGHTS 


By John R. Seeley, R. Alexander Sim, E. W. Loosley 
With an introduction by David Riesman 


The first booklength study of the culture of contemporary suburban life based on 5 years of intensive research by a team 
of social scientists. This authoritative assessment of the patterns of family living and child raising in the suburb, 
and of suburban goals, values, attitudes and conflicts, sheds new light on an increasingly important aspect of 
modern living. 


$6.50 


4, PERSONALITY IN YOUNG CHILDREN (2 volumes) 
By Lois B. Murphy, Ph.D., and associates 


Here are the methods evolved over a 15-year period by Dr. Murphy and her associates for the testing of personality 
in the pre-school child by means of play activity. Volume One ($6.00) is the up-to-date presentation of these 
methods applied in a nursery setting. Volume Two ($4.00) offers a detailed study of “‘Colin, A Normal Child,” 
from his second through his fifth year. 


The set $10.00 


5. NEUROTIC INTERACTION IN MARRIAGE 
Edited by Victor W. Eisenstein, M.D. ; a 
Twenty-five of the country’s leading psychologists, psychiatrists and social workers present the substance of their first 1 


hand clinical and research experiences with the major problem areas in marriage. Contributors include Molly 
Harrower, Lawrence S. Kubie, Bela Mittelmann, Zygmunt Piotrowski, Norman Reider. 


OCTOBER $5.50 


BASIC BOOKS INC. 


Publishers, 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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